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each activity. Procedures are suggested, and teaching notes and 
resources used by experienced teachers are included. (PD) 
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Foreword 



Each day teachers have opportunities to help children find out more about themselves, 
their families, their lives, and how to get along in the world around them. The activities in 
this booklet should make it easy for such knowledge to enhance the teaching of basic skills 
by the primary teacher. 

The classroom activities have been suggested and demonstrated by the staff of Project 
F.O.O.D., fumled for three years by the U. S. Office of Education, as one of twelve projects 
in the nation. This project was initiated by Superintendent Lew Hannen and Mrs. Anna- 
belle Selph of the Durham City Schools to show how nutritionists, phr'^'cal and mental 
health worker^», and learning specialists could assist children and classroom teachers in 
schools. 

This booklet should suggest experiences which teachers and children will enjoy. Staff 
members of the Department of Public Instruction are ready to assist in these curriculum 
areas. Call on t s. We want to be partners in any endeavor that results in better learning 
for children. 




Jerome H. Melton 
Assistant Superintendent for 
Program Services 
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To llie I'riiiiary Teacher 

These actixnties arc prepared e>q)ressly for you and the children in your classroom. ITiey 
represent individual lessons which may be used u'ith six, seven, and eight-year-old children. The 
activities are designed to promote better skills and undc tanding in the areas of nutrition, uiental 
and physical he.iith, and learning abilities. 

Often a leacher wants to teach to the moment of life in the ciassroom-a new child enters, 
a guinea oig dies-or a hundred other realities press on the teacher and children. These episodes 
are easily by-passed; yet, if seized upon, they may present opportunities for deeper teaching. The 
acfirities in this booklet offer approaches which the teacher may match to the life experiences in 
her classroom to extend children's learning. 

These activities supplement major subject matter areas and use the skills of listening, speaking, 
reading, writing, and computing to develop another level of skills. These second-order skills may 
be classified as growing and knowing oneself better and knowing and accepting others more 
easily luul with more satisfaction. Gamesmanship, participation, and involvement are the 
approaches utilized. 

The thirty-two teaching activities in this booklet are distributed in foiu- areas: nutrition, 
physical health, mental health, and developmentiJ skills. There are eight lessons in each group. 
For each acti\ity, one objective is stated; steps for the acti\dty, materials, and time needed are 
specified. Procedures are suggested and teaching notes appear in the right colunm on the page. 
Some resources used by experienced teachers are identified. 

Actiuties may be correlated with teaching units in standard textbooks or adopted curriculum 
guides. Many of the activities can be used for several purjxjses. Teachers have correlated lessons 
with spelling, math, language arts, science, or social studies. However, each activity is presented 
so that it may be used individually and so that the teacher can improvise or adapt it for a particuliu- 
class. 

The fi-amev.'ork for these activities was derived from references such as A Conceptual Approach 
to Curriculiim Design, published by the 3.\l Education Press, .Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Company, in 1971 as a health education study. Project F.O.O.D. staff members have 
worked with teachers for two years in demonstrating how various activities may be devised within 
a conceptual framework. vStaff members described wha^ ihey did and what appeared to be helpful 
to teachers and childien. Their ideas have been discussed witli child experts in nutrition, physical 
and mental health, and learnitig. 



A team of writers, one a classroom teacher, ased the experiences gained by the staff and 
wrote drafts of the activities. Activity drafts were used for demonstration purposes by primary 
teachers in Durham City Schools and by primary teachers in six other school systems, representa- 
tive of the pupil population in North Carolina. Teachers' suggestions from classroom use were 
incorporated into lesson descriptions. The pupil population with whom the activities were used 
included five to nine-year-olds of various abilities, interests, and backgrounds. 

The inclusion of an activity in the guide was based on a significant objective for the child, 
a description of an experience a teacher would feel competent to handle, and an activity which 
could be handled with ease, little expense, or additional materials. In mo.st activities, parents or 
aides would be welcome assistants, although one adult could handle the activity successfully. 

In using this guide, look through it briefly and become acquainted with its contents. Then, as 
vou go along in the school year, select an activity to match a need in your classroom or to relate 
to a teaching unit in a subject field. You may wish to use an activity once a week as .supplemental 
to your major teaching tasks. If you use an activity weekly, you will be teaching a lesson in health 
and better living throughout the school year. 

One of the special things in preparing this guide has been responses fi-om 500 teachers. We 
hope that their encouragement and enthasiasm will be yours as you use these materials, 

Lucy T. Davis 

AHsociatc Professor, Dqxirtment of 
Eclttaitioiu n*-ke University 

Clinical Associate, Department of 
Psychiatry, Duke University 
Medical Center 
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CONCEPT 1 

Knowing the four basic food groups is necessary for understanding good nutrition. 



Activity No. 1 



Objective: To construct a train in which each 
boxcar represents one basic food griup* 

Materials Needed: 5 or 10 milk cartons; 5 or 10 
pieces construction paper (red, yellow, blue, 
green, black); yarn; scissors; paste or masking 
tape; felt-tipped pens. 

Procedure: Teachers who enjoy fostering team 
competition should ask the class to divide them- 
selves into two groups. The teacher may need 
to assign students to groups and select a group 
leader. Other teachers may want to use one 
large group. 

Assign two or more children to cut one side or 
top out of a milk carton and cover the carton 
with colored paper. Each train should include 
a boxcar of red, green, blue, and yellow. The 
black engine can be decorated in any manner 
that the children wish. A straw inserted through 
the carton on each end can serve as an axle 
for wheels which Cexn be cut from cardboard. 

When the black engine and the four colorful 
cars have been completed, punch a hole in each 
end of the cars with scissors and run a small 
piece of yarn between the cars and knot 
securely. 



Comments to IVaehers 



Time Required: 15 to 20 minutes. 



l*here lire four basic groups of food. 
Each group is represented by a color in the food 
train. 

l*he food groups for the train are: 
L Meats— Red 

2. \ egetables iind Fruits — Green 

3. Dairy Products — Blue 

4. Bread and Cereals — Yellow 



Collect milk cartons in advance. The small 
eight-ounce size may be obtained from the 
cafeteria, but the deluxe model train will re- 
quire the pint, quart, or half-gallon rectangular 
paper milk carton. Wash and dry the cartons 
to prevent sour milk in the carton. 



(Covering the cartons makes a good parent- 
volunteer iictivit)^ because there is no easy way 
for children to cover a wax paper carton with 
construction paper.) The food trains can be 
exhibited in the classroom, in the principal's 
office, or in a hall display case. 




Activity No. 1 (continued) 



Coiuineiits to Teachers 



Label the red car "meats," the green car "vege- 
tables and friiits," the blue car "dairy products," 
and the yellow car "bread and cereals." 

A teacher may prefer to use five shoeboxes 
rather than the milk cartons. 



Activity No. 2 



Comineiits to Teachers 



Objective: To classify a variety of foods into 
four biisic food groups. 

Materials Needed: Food models or pictures of 
food from magazines. Use firm paper or card- 
boiird and paste to mount pictures. 

Procedure: Explain to the class that the activity 
involves classifying a variety of foods into the 
color categories representing the four basic 
food groups. Each food model or picture should 
be placed into the proper car on the train. 

If magazines are used, request that individual 
foods be selected, cut out, and pasted on heavy 
paper. The size paper depends on the size car- 
ton used. (By using Dairy Council food models, 
this step in the activity is elimina ed.) 

When the ibods are mounted, th 3y should be 
placed in the cars labeled during the previous 
activity. 

After this activity is completed, the food models 
can be used for play and games. For example, 
a child may use the food models to assemble 
a breakfast, a dinner, a snack. 



Time Required: 30 to 45 minutes for magazine 
users; 15 to 20 minutes for food model users. 



When questions are asked, encourage the group 
to think creatively about the food and classify 
it according to the natural products. Although 
some foods such as peanut butter and legumes 
are sometimes classified as meat substitutes, it 
would also be correct to classify them accord- 
ing to their natural properties, i.e., plant or 
"vegetable." 

Remember that sometimes it's more important 
to stimulate thought and ask significant ques- 
tions than it is to give a pat answer. Also, it is 
helpful if a child realizes there are many ways 
in which basic nutritional needs are met and 
that his preferences and choices are important. 

An active class game may be played to have 
four food trains begin separate trips. Ask for 
four volunteer conductors. The conductor of 
each train may take in only meats if he repre- 
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Activity No. 2 (continued) 



Comments to Teachers 



seiits a meat train. A child who wants to join 
the meat train names a meat and falls in line. 
The game may be played as a nutrition train. 
Each child who falls in line must name a differ- 
ent member of the four basic food groups. No 
food may be named twice. 



Activity No. 3 



Comments to Teachers 



Objective: To evaluate each student's knowl- 
edge and understanding of a balanced meal 
through playing a group game, "Eat." 

Materials Needed: Paper or cardboard and 
crayons for each student. 

Procedure: This activity can be used for a small 
group or the total class. 

Each child folds his paper so that he has a total 
of 16 spaces when he unfolds it. (The paper is 
folded into quarters both lengthwise and cross- 
wise.) The columns may be colored in the 
order: red, green, blue, and yellow. 

The child then draws 16 pictures of individual 
foods— one in each space. The child names each 
food that he has drawn and the teacher records 
the name of the food on a slip of paper. (This 
is also a task that an assistant teacher, parent, 
or volunteer can handle well.) 

The slips of paper are mixed and one slip is 
drawn and the word read to the group. If the 
child has that food, it is covered with a marker 
as in Bingo. 



Time Required: Approximately one hour. 



If a child draws a glass of milk, the word milk 
would appear only once. 

Rules may vary such as a call for individual 
meals (a breaklast, a picnic, etc.) or for a mix- 
ture of foods which could satisfy the require- 
ments for nutrition in any meal. 

"Eat" may be called when the player has slips 
of paper horizontally, diagonally, or vertically. 
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Activity INo^ 3 (continued) 



CommeiitH to Teachers 



When the child feels he has a balanced meal, he 
yells "Eat/* and he indicates what his meal 
consists o£ The class then evaluates the foods 
he has selected. 

To win the game, the child may need to develop 
i;ood arguments for using a variety of foods in 
unique and creative ways. The teacher may 
want to encourage these alternatives. 



While the game is in progress, the teacher 
should keep a log showing which children un- 
derstand a balanced meal. For example: 



Understands the Concept 


Needs Additional 


of Foiir BiUiic Foods 


Practice 


1. John 


1. Mary 


2. jane 


2. Max 



For younger Siildren, the teacher may wish 
the child to f\)ld the paper twice, making only 
fou.' squares. The child may color one part red, 
one green, one blue, and one yellow. Then as 
names of food are called, he may put his slips 
down on the correct color for the type of food it 
represents. A child who has his four sections 
covered mas^ veil, "Eat." 



The children who have difficulty understand- 
ing and playing the activity game should haye 
an additional opportunity to repeat Activity No. 
2 and learn more about the four food groups. 

Resource Materials: For food models, contact 
your local Dairy Coiuicil representative. The 
state otFice for the Dairy Council is located at 
816 Broad Street, Durham, North Carolina. 
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CONCEPT 2 

Using the four basic food groups in food selection * necessary for the practice of good nutrition. 



Aclivily No# 1 Coiniiieiils lo Teachers 



Objective: To construct a classroom grocery 
store and reinforce skills learned about the four 
basic food groups. 

Materials Needed; Orange or apple crates, with 
or without a large freezer or appliance box; 
collection of empty food containers; empty 
cans with labels intact; food models; cash regis- 
ter; play money; paper bags. 

Procedure: Collect cans, lx)xes, and other ibod 
containers. Attempt to obtain as large a variety 
of foods as is practical. Include foods that may 
not be familiar to the class. Imported foods 
would offer a variety of experiences for discus- 
sion and learning. 

To set up store, place appliance box on side 
with one side cut out. Two fruit crates should 
be set up vertically inside the box, milking two 
shelves to hold food containers. 



Time Required; This could be a continuing 
activity, as the store could be used for many 
learning exi^eriences such as shopping for make- 
believe meals, role-pla)ing customers and 
storekeeper, writing newspaper ads and win- 
dow sale ads, and studying food prices. 

Collect food containers from class members for 
at least a week before setting up the store. 
Check items as they are brought in to make 
sure that the four food groups are adequately 
represented. (Meats, vegetables and fruits, 
dairy products, bread and cereals.) 

Crates can be obtained from the school cafe- 
teria, a local grocer, or fruit wholesaler. Large 
boxes can be obtained from an appliance store. 
Allow time for the appliance store to furnish 
the empty carton. The maintenance shop at 
school can assist by making any alteration to 
the box that is needed. Place shelves in box. 



Appoint a storekeeper and one or more assist- 
ants. Their job is to arrange the food in some 
logical order. For example, one day it might be 
arranged according to the four f(X)d groups. 
Another da\' it might be grouped according to 
the section of the United States or other coun- 
tr\' from which it comes, i.e., com and wheat 
and beef— Midwest; vegetables and fruits— local 
in season, California or Florida in winter; rice 
and grits— South. Labels will provide additional 
information. 



Shoppers may want to make a list before pur- 
chasing food at the store. These lists should 
include the specific item wanted and the food 
group. Encourage the purchase of foods fioni 
each group as wtII as "meat substitutes.'' 



Shopping in the class store might take phu^e 
during a sclieduled period during die dax* or 
the class might be free to use the area whenex er 
they have completed assigned classwork. 
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Aclivily No* 1 (continued) 



Coiiiineiits to Tt^acliers 



Storekeepers should place prices on all food 
containers available for purchase. Each child 
who contributes a food container should give 
the approximate price of the item. Newspaper 
advertisements may be helpful references for 
prices. If food is limited, storekeepers may ask 
customers to buv less than five items. 

The storekeeper and the assistant should add 
up the prices of all items and charge the custo- 
mer for the total amount. If play money is not 
available, the class can make 'counterfeit 
money" by tracing around coins on cardboard, 
cutting them out, and writing the value on the 
model coin. If time permits, this could be an 
opportunity for teaching how to make change. 

"Window sale ads" and "newspaper ads" can 
be written with special feature prices. Include 
the regular price, the sale price, and the amount 
of money saved. A small group could be as- 
signed to this task each day the store is used. 

Food models could be used for fresh meats and 
produce. 

Encourage "label reading" according to the 
reading ability of the class. 

Procedure: Follow-up* A teacher may wish to 
take the students to a supeniiarket or grocery 
store. Students can prepare lists of foods they 
would like to buy. Students should list foods by 
basic food groups. At the store, children could 
list the items that are available and the cost of 
the items. 



Teachers should be aware of food preferences 
as well as foods that children are not familiar 
with. Some children will be spontaneously in- 
terested in learning about new foods; others 
interests may have to be stimulated. 



h Meat is the most expensive basic food. 

2. Meat substitutes iire of^en used. 

3. Meat substitutes may include: 

eggs peanut butter 

cheese dried peas or beans 

soybeans 



The children may bring newspaper ads from 
home to use as models for writing their own 
ads. 



Food models are available from the local Dairy 
Council. 
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CONCEPT 3 

All living things need food^ air^ water, and sunlight. 



Activity 

Objective: To grow a plant from seed and find 
out what is needed for its growth. 

Materials Needed: 12 lima beans, some good 
soil, some poor soil, 12 plastic cups or jars. 

Procedure: Pass lima beans around and ask 
children if they know what they are. Children 
can feel or smell or examine the beans. Before 
passing, ask children not to press or squeeze 
them because they are very valuable. After 
children have examined the beans and are able 
to name them, see if Ihcy kpow v/hy beans 
could be considered vain able. 

Ask if children have Any idea about what is 
needed to make a plant grow. Children will 
probably suggest soil, water, air, sunlight. If 
children do not sugj^est these four elements, 
ask questions to elicit suggestions about what 
is needed. If a child thinks that another (fifth) 
ingredient is necessary, have him describe it. 
Suggest to children that they can set up some 
experimental conditions with the beans to find 
out how beans grow. 

Place soil in three transparent cups. Place a 
bean about one inch deep in each cup near the 
edge so that the bean s growth can be seen 
through the plastic cup. Place water in another 
cup and place one bean in the water. Place one 
bean in an empty cup. Label each cup and 
describe conditions for growth. 



Comments to Teachers 



Time Required: 30 minutes of class time; fol- 
low-up may extend over a period of several 
weeks. 



Seeds have the capacity to grow aiid make a 
plant* 

Growth depends on the presewe of four ele- 
ments. These are: 

1. Soil 

2. Water 

3. Air 

4 Sunlight 
Some plants produce food. 



In order to conduct the activity, have a table or 
space large enough to work with soil, cups, and 
water. (One teacher has suggested that each 
child be allowed to plant a seed with proper 
growing conditions. Children are interested in 
growing something of their own.) 

In the process of working with the beans, en- 
courage those children who generalize that air, 
water, sunlight, and soil (food) are necessary 
for most forms of life. Ask them to explain why 
they think this is so. 

Germination periods for lima beans extend from 
approximately three to five days, depending on 
growing conditions. 
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Aclivily (continued) 



Coiiiiuents to Teachers 



If a child suggests any other possible condi- 
tions, you ma)' set it up with the extra cups and 
beans. 

After the beans are set up in the various cups, a 
record may be made for each cup. Different 
children may make entriej). Assign children on 
a rotating basis to make entries. The entry may 
consist of what was done to the cup, of tlie cli- 
mate conditions, etc. Any growth should br 
noted and recorded. Records can be comparf d 
as to what kinds of conditions promote grovv^th 
in these seeds. 

Procedure: FoIIow-up. After a period of time, 
the seeds that sprouted should be compared to 
the seeds that did not. Conduct a discussion 
about the elements that the healthy plants have 
in common. Lead the discussion to bring out 
the elements of sunlight, water, soil, and air as 
ingredients. Encourage children to describe 
any other growing plants in which they are 
interested. Encourage them to note ways in 
which conditions vary (amount of water, sun- 
light, kinds of soil, etc.). 

Another follow-up activit)' is to plant seeds in a 
windowbox in the classroom and grow a vege- 
table that may later be prepared and used by 
the class. Radishes are the quickest and easiest 
crop to grow in a small space as they germinate 
within three to five days and are ready to har- 
vest in thirty days. 

Another activity is suggested by a teacher who 
floated a pine cone in water and sprinkled grass 
seed in it. The grass grew and the children 
called it "the swamp.'' 





BEANS IN CUPS 




Cup A 


Cup B 


Cup C 




<kni 1 


Kni 1 
I 


stailight 


no water 


water twice 


water twice 


sunlight 


a week 


a week 




keep in dark 


Cup D 


Cup E 




no soil 


no soil 




water in cup 


water twice 




sunlight 


a week 






sunlight 





In assigning children to make daily entries 
about the beans, assign a different child daily, 
if possible. A child should not become identi- 
fied too closely with the plant that is not grow- 
ing or is not being proWded what it needs. 

An easy form for the journal and entries is sug- 
gested below. 





LOG 


Bean in Cup A: 




Date Soil 


Water Sunlight Growth 



Each child should initial his entry in the log. 

In discussing condib'ons for growth, the follow- 
ing seeds or plants may interest children in 
North Carolina: 

tobacco tomatoes marigolds 
potatoes radishes green beans 
CM>rn lettuce zinnias 
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Activity (continued) 



Comments to Teachers 



If you want to encourage parents to follow up 
this activity at home, send a note suggesting 
that this activity be tried at home with some 
seeds from the above Hst. 

Resource Materials: Filmstrip "Learning About 
Seeds, Bulbs, and Slips," Society for Visual 
Education. 




CONCEPT 4 

Knowledge of nutrients and calories contributes to the basic understanding of nutrition. 



Activity 



Objective: To understand the concept of nutri- 
ents tlirough preparing for and playing a game, 
"Funny Phon\' Food. " 

* * 

Materials Needed: 3" x 5" cards or paper, 3- 
minute egg timer. 

Procedure: In order to play the "Funny Phony 
Food Clame," some basic information must be 
acquired. Didactic teaching is necessary when 
the child knows httle about food vaUies. Refer- 
ence materials are listed and should be re- 
\ iewed before teaching the lesson. 

To prepare the cards, allow the class to diNide 
themselves into groups of three. Distribute 
cards or paper. Assign one food to each group 
of students; one student will complete a card 
giving accurate information, wliile two students 
will proN'ide "phony" resjx)nses. 

The leader should announce the food and the 
three people representing the food should take 
their places in front of the class. 

Members of the class should take turns asking 
questions. For example: 
Carrot No. 1, can you tell me where you 
grow? 

Carrot No. 2, can n ou tell me what color vou 
are? 

Carrot No. 3. can vou tell me how manv 
calories \'ou ha\ e? 

0 



Comments to Teachers 



Time Required: 30 minutes per clay (one ses- 
sion for acquiring basic information; one session 
for card preparation; and one session to play 
the game). 



Some groups can make more than one set of 
cards. 



Example <^^iven: Carrot 



True Carrot 

(*olon Orange 
(irows: I nderground 
Si/e: Cinches 
Calories: 21 

Food Croup: X'egetahle 



The body needs energy to run. 

Energy comes from food. 

Kood energy is called calories. 

Foods are made up of nutrients. 

Some are called proteins. 

They build the body and help as function. 

Some are called carbohydrates. 

They give the body energy. 

Some are called fats. 

They give the body energy, too. 
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Activity (continued) 



Comments to Teachers 



When three minutes are up, the tinier indicates 
this by saying "time." Each person writes down 
whether he thinks the real carrot is No. 1, No. 2, 
or No. 3. 

The leader adds up the number of votes each 
carrot has and then asks the "real carrot to 
stand up." 

A discussion can take place at any time relating 
to the responses and clarify any misinformation 
that was given or inferred. 

No score is kept in this game. 



Phony Carrot 

Color: Yellow 
Crows: On a bush 
Size: 24 inches 
Calories: 125 
Food Croup: Fruit 



Phony Carrot 

Color: Orange 
Crows: In a tree 
Size: 2 inches 
Calories: 21 

Food Croup: Vegetable 




After cards are made, assign one person to lead 
the game, and one person to watch the timer. 

Resource Materials: 

Ethel Austin Martin, Nutrition in Action, Holt, 
Rhinehart and Winston, 1965. 

Marvin Martin, The Great Vitamin Mystery, 
Dairy Council. 

"Mulligan Stew," TV Nutrition Series. 

Pamphlets and Filmstrips from Dairy Council: 
Comparison Cards— B43T; Nutrient Teach- 
ing Charts-P532; "How Food Becomes 
You"-F606; "How Your Body Uses Food"- 
B77. 

Pamphlets from Institute of Baking, 400 East 
Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois: "Follow the 
Foodway"; "Food and You." 
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CONCEPT 5 

Enjoying a meal affects one's habits and attitudes about nutrition. 



Activity No. 1 



Comments to Teachers 



Objective: To recognize how feehngs about 
others and food are related to eating together. 

Materials Needed: Heaw poster paper (ap- 
proximately 24" X 32"); magazines; a current 
book on good manners; scissors; paste; paper; 
felt-tipped marker. 

Procedure: This activity involves small groups 
of four to six students making a collage. Each 
group should search through old magazines 
and cut pictures of people eating at home, 
school, picnics, etc. 

Select one idea from the picture that would 
relate to some application of good manners and 
courtesy. Find idea in the resource book and 
copy it on paper with felt-tipped marker. Cut 
it out and paste it next to picture. 

Include as many pictures and rules as can be 
squeezed on the poster paper. Ask the students 
to try not to leave any poster paper showing. 

Each group should discuss its collage and the 
teacher should make a list of the concepts bat- 
ing to good manners that the students have 
used. 



Time Required: Approximately one hour. 



Feelings and food go together. 

1. Good food brings good feelings. 

2. Angry, worried, or sad leelings sometimes 
keep people from eating. 

3. Sometimes these feelings cause people to eat 
too much. 



1. Good behavior at the table brings good feel- 
ings. 

2. There are agreements (rules) about behavior 
which make us feel good at the table. These 
are called manners. 

Practicing good table manners helps other 
people feel good. 



3. 



Activity 2 



Comments to Teachers 



Objective: To reinforce the importance of using 
good table manners in eating situations. 



Time Required: 10 minutes to observe; 10 
minutes to report. 
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Aelivtty No. 2 (continued) 



Coiiiiiit'iits to TeaeluTs 



Procedure: Assign two pairs of students to visit 
the cafeteria. One pair is assigned the task of 
reporting on good practices, wliile tlie second 
pair reports on tilings seen that need to he 
changed. Tlie)' sliould stand in an area wliere 
they are not hlocking traffic, but wliere they 
can observe several tables. One student may 
want to draw attention to a specific situation, 
lie should speak in a low voice and describe 
the situation without using his hands to point. 

If a team observes one particular habit, i.e., 
people who finish their lunch before eating 
their dessert (a good practice) or snatching food 
from someone else's plate (a poor practice), 
they may want to record the number of times 
they see the behavior. They may want to carry 
a notebook and a pencil and mark down each 
time it occurs. 

Each team should operate so that no one in the 
cafeteria knows whether they are watching for 
good or poor manners. 

When the activity is successfiil, it should be 
repeated as long as new insights are formed and 
new ideas are presented. 

Before die activity is initiated, die teacher 
should state diat no names should be associated 
with the report. 



If a group of cliiss members can illustrate ideas 
by cartoons or sketches, they may wish to draw 
examples of what diey have seen. The cartoons 
■ can be posted in the classroom or as a display 
for the school. 




Activity 3 



Common t$4 to Teachers 



Objectivej ' o teach the correct placement of 
utensils and plates in setting the table. 

Materials Needed: Plate, knife, fork, spoon. 



Time Required: 5 minutes per child. 
A note with a diagram or sketch to parents 
would make them aware of the activity and 
might encourage them to allow the child to 
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Activily No. 3 (continued) 



Comments to Teachers 



glass, cup and saucer, napkin, tablecloth, table 
decoration. 

Procedure: Give each child an opportunity to 
practice setting a table. Encourage the children 
to assume the responsibility for setting the table 
at home. While the knowledge and skill is im- 
portant, the value of the activity is in the prac- 
tical use in everyday living. 



ILLUSTRATION OF PROPER TABLE SETTING 




Activity No. 4 

Objective: To teach that table decorations 
make mealtime more enjoyable. 

Procedure: Many diflferent craft ideas can be 
used to proNdde an interesting table decoration. 

These can be made as part of an art lesson and 
used to demonstrate how to make the table 
more pleasant at mealtime. Some simple ideas 
would include: a 10-inch candle in a small styro- 
foam base, surrounded by greener)'; fresh, 
polished apples in a bowl; a piece of driftwood 
secitfed on a wooden base; yam or paper flow- 
ers; round holiday ornaments in a glass bowl. 



assume new family responsibilities. The follow- 
ing is a suggested letter. Modify as it fits the 
class. 



Dear Parent: 




We would like your child to practice the skills 


that he has learned in nutrition education. 


Please complete the following chart and return 


before (date) 




1. Knows how to set table. 


Yes No 


(Refer to illustration.) 




2. Sets table for one meal. 


Yes No 


3. Sets table every day for one 




week. 


Yes No 


4. Sets table every day for 




one week without being 




reminded. 


Yes No 


5. Contributes to a pleasant 




dinner table discussion 




regularly. 


Yes No 


6. Helps with clean-up after 




meal. 


Yes No 


7. Cleans up after family 




meal without help. (Puts 




food away, washes dishes, 




cleans kitchen.) 


Yes No 










(Parent's signature) 


Thank you very much for your cooperation. 


(Teacher s signature) 





Asking parents to comment on the table setting 
activity would give good "feedback." Some 
children find it difficult to assume responsibility 
for returning notes from home. A teacher might 
offer a small reward or recognition when a 
child does cooperate by returning a note fi-om 
his parents. 



CONCEPT 6 

Becoming familiar with new foods heightens one's awareness and appreciation of a greater variety 
of foods. 



Activity No. 1 



Comments to Teachers 



Objective: To taste an imfaniiliar vegetable; Time Required: 30 minutes, 
for example, the turnip. 



Materials Needed: Paring knife, cutting board, 
water for washing food, napkins, working area, 
three large turnips, salt. 

Procedure: Pass turnips around and ask stu- 
dents to identify them. Encourage them to 
describe the food in terms of how it looks, 
smells, and feels. Have working area ready for 
the preparation of the turnips for tasting. 

Turnips must be washed, peeled, and cut into 
bite-sized pieces before serving. Let children 
salt and taste the raw turnips and express their 
reactions. 

Discuss the following ideas: 

What basic food group does it belong to? 

How does it grow? 

How is it similar to other vegetables? 

What food values does it contain? 

What are some of the different ways the turnip 

can be eaten? 
W(*re impressions changed after tasting the tur- 

n;ns? 

If the activity is successful, repeat it with other 
foods. 



Turnips are suggested for tasting, but cooked 
portions of meat, cheeses, or fruits could be 
substituted for them. 

Assign a small group of children to do research 
on the turnip so that answers can be provided 
during discussion period. 

If at all possible, contact the cafeteria manager 
to see if cooked turnips could be served on the 
same day as the tasting party. 

A similar activity could be conducted about 
smelling a collection of foods. For example, 
several samples of vegetables or fruits could be 
sniffed by a child who is blindfolded. Some sam- 
ples might include: a cut strawberry, a peeled 
banana, a cut apple, a piece of celery, a slice of 
onion, a slice of potato, a peeled carrot, a slice 
of green pepper. One team of children can pre- 
pare the samples; another team can guess what 
the items are. More points can be given a team 
if its members can name and answer questions 
about the items. 



Activity No. 2 



Comments to Teachers 



Objective: To understand how various people Time Required: 30 minutes, 
feel about food through role-playing. 
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Aclivily No* 2 (continued) 



Comments to Teachers 



Procedure; Some parents and school lunch 
workers have strong feelings about wanting 
young people to develop good habits with re- 
gard to the food they eat. They would like 
students to both enjoy food and eat nutritious 
food* 



Ask different students to volunteer to role-play 
one of the following situations: 



Discuss the feelings of the child and the adult 
in each of the situations. 



1. A mother forcing a child to eat* 

2. A cliild cooperating with a parent and trying a new 
food. 

3. A child refusing to eat anything on the cafeteria 
tray* 

4. A child trying a new food after his classmates en- 
courage him* 

5* A child asking another child for his dessert or treat. 

6. A child noticing that his mother or father refuses 
to eat* 

7. A child trying to help his yoimger brother or sister 
eat* 

8* A cliild who eats sweets all the time* 
9* A child who is a ballplayer and who wants to grow 
strong by eating good meals* 



Resource Materials: 

Ellis Cradle, "Down, Down the Mountain,'' 
Better ThanGoldy Macmillan Publishing Co* 
(a story about turnips)* 

The United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D*C*, has leaflets and pamphlets 
available upon request on vegetables, fruits, 
etc* The local Agriculture Extension Depart- 
ment may have these pamphlets on hand* 
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CONCEPT 7 

Planning, preparing, and serving a meal utilizes the knowledge gained in the study of nutrition. 



Activity 



Coinmeiits lo Teachers 



Objective: To plan, prepare, and serve a lunch 
in the classroom. 

Materials Needed: Hot plate, large pot, paring 
knife, can opener, stirring spoon, measuring 
cup, measuring spoons, calorie counter. 

Pi'ocedure: A suggestion for a lunch is given 
below. Teachers and other adults should feel 
free to plan with the entire class or with an 
appointed planning committee. 



Menu 

N egetahle Soup 

Ffiuuit liutter or Cheese Sandwich 

Orange or Apph* 

Cookie 

Milk 



Write the menu on chart paper or the chalk- 
lx)ard. List the Four Basic Food CJroups with 
space for each of the foods in the menu. 



Meat or meat 
substitute 


Negetables 
and fruits 


Dairy 
products 


Bread and 
cereals 






















1 



Name a committee to list the calories in the 
meal using a caloric counter. Another commit- 
tee can list the sltamins and minerals which are 
in the food. Other committees which might be 
appointed may include: 

Food Collecting Table Setting 
Food Preparation Cafeteria Liaison 
Table Decoration Parent Support 

Clean-up 



Time Required: Planning: 15 to 30 minutes; 
purchasing and collecting food: two days; pre- 
paring the food and ser\dng the meal: two to 
three hours. 



\'cgctable Soup (Serves 8-10)" 

No. 2)a can tomatoes, eliopped hut undrained 
1 thsp. melted butter or margarine 
1 small chopped onion 

1 II). ground beef (this cim be eliminated if 
budget is small) 

1 medium size can of mixed vegetables 
3 cups water 

2 beef boullion cubes 
Yi tsp. sugar 

Ji tsp. basil 
M tsp. pepper 
2 tsp. salt 

Saute onion in butter; add beef and brown well. 
Stir in remaining ingredients. Bring to a boil, 
stirring frecjuentiy. Simmer 25 minutes. 

• Multiply proportions according to the size of 
the total group. 



There arc a variety of ways to fiicilitate this 
activity. For example, a cafeteria manager may 
provide some of the basic foods, a parent- 
support connnittee could solicit donations, each 
child could be assigned to provide a specific 
food. 

The food could be purchased during a field trip 
to the grocery store. 

Making peanut butter for the sandwiches would 
be an interesting project to add to this activity. 
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Activity {continued ) 



Coiiiiiieiits to TeaeliervS 



The tal)Ie decoration committee should decide 
on specific phins and collect the necessary ma- 
terials before the date of the lunch* 

The table setting committee should approach 
the cafeteria staff and request to borrow plates 
and utensils from the general supply; write a 
letter to the cafeteria manager, giving number 
of plates, bowls, etc., needed and the date of 
the lunch; or the teacher can make special 
arrangements with the manager. Disposable 
utensils and plates are another alternative. 

Allow enough time to prepare the soup and 
sandwiches. This might be done as an early 
morning activity and eaten at the appropriate 
lunch time period. 



To do this, add a little salt and a tablespoon of 
any oil that does not solidify at room tempera- 
ture to a cup of roasted shelled peanuts. Drop 
the whole thing into a blender. Press the button 
and relax. It may take some time to complete 
the transformation from nuts to peanut butter. 
Give the machine a chance and do a little 
stirring. 

After preparing and eating the meal, the class 
may write a story about what they have done. 
Each child could write his own story and illus- 
trate it. If the children are pleased with the 
activity and have enjoyed writing their stories, 
the teacher may want to display stories and 
pictures or to send them home for parents to 
see. 



BEST COPT MMIABII 
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CONCEPT 8 



Not everything that is taken into the body contributes to the nutritional, physical, and mental 
health of the individual. 



Activity 

* 

Objectivej To enable the student to distinguish 
between appropriate and harmful substances 
taken into the body, and to play a game utiliz- 
ing group cohesiveness and competition in rela- 
tionship to this. 

Materials Needed: Chart paper, felt-tipped 
pens, 3" X 5" cards. 

Procedure: Pre-activity Discussion. Tell the 
class that not all substances that people take 
into their bodies are helpful to them. Poisonous 
mushrooms, alcohol, and drugs are three exam- 
ples of substances considered hannful to the 
body. They have heard about this from parents, 
brothers, sisters, friends, and other people. You 
want them to share their experiences with the 
group by telling something about what was 
eaten or used and why it should be considered 
either helpful or hannful. One or more people 
should record this information on cards and 
a game called "Keep On Trucking" will be 
played with these cards. 

« 

Give the group the following stories to demon- 
strate the t)'pe of "use-abuse" examples that are 
needed to play the game. 

1. Jane ate a plate of spaghetti for lunch and then ate 
the piece of cake that came with her school 
lunch Good News 

2. Jean traded everslhing she had on her school lunch 
tray with her friends. When she finished, she had 
five pieces of cake to eat Bad News 



Comments to Teachers 



Time Required: Pre-activity discussion: 20 to 
30 minutes; activity preparation: 30 minutes; 
game: 20 minutes. 

This could also be handled as a small group 
activity. A writer may be needed for children 
who find it difficult to express themselves in 
writing. 

When the children are sharing ideas, they will 
be making value judgments regarding the situa- 
tion that they suggest. An adult leader can 
respond in at least two possible ways. (1) Ask 
the group or class about their feelings and come 
to some general agreement to determine how 
the greatest number of people feel. Remember 
that a minority might express itself strongly 
about an opinion, but this opinion may not 
represent the feelings of the total group. The 
teacher can offer protection to the minority for 
the right to hold such views. Personal opinions 
are usually based on one's experiences, a search 
for new infonnation, values, etc. Students 
should be encouraged to recognize that there is 
much known but not acted on by adults and 
much unknown to be discovered. (2) Ask the 
group to express opinions, after which the adult 
leader will make the decision as to whether 
the situation is good or bad news. 

The leader should state the rationale behind his 
decision if one is requested. 
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Activity (continued) 



Coinnients to Teachers 



3. Mr. Brown came home from work aiid Mrs. Brown 
said she wa.« too tired to fix dinner. She told him 
they coiild t^at all the ice cream in the freezer and 
then they wouldn*t be himgry Bad News 

4. Sam had a toothache. His mother called the den- 
tist but the dentist couldn*t see him until the next 
day* 11ie dentist prescril)ed a drug to eiise the pain. 
Sam took the drug Good News 

5. Wendy was very unhappy. She felt that nobody 
liked her. Wanda told her that she should try to 
take some drugs and then she wouldn t worry 
about her feelings. She did Bad News 

Consider the following situations for use: 
A good breakfast includes . . . 
A good lunch includes . . . 
Try new foods . . . 

The effects of good nutrition on teeth, 

muscles, and posture . . . 
The four basic food groups include ... 
A v ariety of ways of serving food . . . 

Procedure: Activity Preparation* Take chart 
paper and draw a playing area with 30 to 40 
spaces (see illustration). Place appropriate 
words and decorations on the chart paper. 

On each indiwdual situation card, place a num- 
ber. On the "Good News" cards, write "Go 
ahead 1 (2, 3, 4 or 5) space.'' On each "Bad 
News*' card, write "Go back 1 (2 or 3) space.** 

Procedure: Game. Divide class into small 
groups of three to four players per team. Make 
a chiirt with the names of teams and team mem- 
bers. Make a play-off schedule (see illustration). 



Information About the Game: 
In order to play the game, the students will 
need to make twice the number of "Good News * 
cards as "Bnd News" cards. Make at least ten 
"Good News ' cards and five "Bad News ' cards. 



KEEP ON TRUCKING ROAD GAME 




End 
DRUGS 



FOOD 



Place cards on game board. Obtain two mark- 
ers to indicate placement of teams on the board. 
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Activity (continued) 



CommentH to Teachers 



Each member of the team draws a card in 
sequence, reads the situation and either ad- 
vances or goes back, depending on what the 
card tells him to do. Each time a "Good News" 
card is drawn, the individual moving the marker 
states, "Keep On Trucking," as he moves for- 
ward. Both teams should alternate taking turns 
drawing a card. 

If no winner has reached the end of the road 
before all the cards have been used, turn the 
pile over and begin again. 

Allow each team to play the opponent until a 
champion is declared. 



PLAY-OFF SCHEDULE 



Teams 



A. - 

B. . 

C. 
D. 

E.. 



KEEP ON TRUCKING 



Winner of B 



"X ^ Winner of C & D 



CAME 
vCHAMPION 



nner of E & 



The affective and cognitive responses are a 
valuable part of this team game, and enthusi- 
astic participation should be encouraged. 
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CONCEPT 1 

Human development follows a predictable sequence. 



Activity No* 1 



Objective: To be able to identify levels of physi- 
cal development through the classification of 
baby pictures. 

Materials Needed: Photographs, rubber ce- 
ment, five or more pieces of poster board or 
heavy paper, felt-tipped marker. 

Procedure: Ask children to search at home for 
their baby photographs or those of their broth- 
ers and sisters. If unable to secure these, maga- 
zine and newspaper pictures may be used. 

Categorize the pictures by approximate age 
groups. For example, the posters could be 
labeled: (1) Birth to 1 year; (2) 1 to 2 years; (3) 
2 to 3 years, etc. 

If a collecti( 4i of photographs can be made, ask 
children to guess who is who. If this procedure 
is to be followed the teacher will need to alert 
children to keep each picture a secret until the 
guessing time. 

Use questions and answers about the pictures. 
For example: Who has the picture of the very 
youngest baby? What is the baby doing in the 
picture? Do any of us remember being this 
young? Do any of us have brothers and sisters 
as young? What does a baby do? What do you 
know about babies? 

Encourage students to discuss the order in 
which growth occurs, such as a child crawls 
before he walks, has baby teeth before perma- 
nent teeth, babbles before he talks. Allow stu- 
dents to relate their own experiences such as 
riding a tricycle before riding a bicycle, eating 
with their hands before silvenvare, scribbling 




Comments to Teachers 



Time Required: Approximately one week to 
gather materials and prepare posters; class time 
of 10 to 15 minutes is necessar)' each morning 
to mount pictures; discussion time: 30 minutes* 

Send a note to parents telling them about the 
activity and requesting their help in selecting 
photographs for their child to use in school. 
Assure parents that all pictures will be pro- 
tected and returned in good condition. 

Request that parents discuss with the child the 
age of the child in each picture submitted. Have 
the parent mark this age on the back of the pic- 
ture whenever possible. 



The normal 6-month-old child can: sit 

without support; reach for object; laugh 
and squeal. 

The norma! 1-year-old child can: walk, say 
mama and dada; imitate speech sounds; 
play peek-a-boo: feed himself crackers; 
drink from a cup. 

The norma! 2-year-old child can: throw a 
ball; walk up steps; jump in place; scribble; 
follow two directions; use a spoon; remove 
garments. 

The norma! 3-year-old can: pedal a tri- 
cycle; copy a circle, give first and last 
name; put on shoes; wash and diy hands. 

The normal 4-year-old child can: hop on 
one foot; copy +; recognize three colors; 
button up; play games with other children, 
i.e., tag; dress without supervision. 

The normal 5-year-old child can: catch a 
bouncing ball; copy a circle; draw a man 
with six parts. 



Activity No> 1 (continued) 



Comments to Teachers 



before writing their names, taking milk from a 
bottle before drinking from a cup, being dressed 
by parents before dressing themselves. 



The teacher should point out that each child 
does grow a little differently and that he may 
do some things early or "young" or later and 
"older/' Children could recognize these differ- 
ences among themselves even at their current 
ages. One child may speak more distinctly than 
anyone else; another child may hit a target more 
accurately; another may make the hardest fist; 
another may smile the easiest. 

These differences in children are all within the 
range of normalcy. The teacher can help chil- 
dren accept that the range of normal is very 
wide (see Part IF, Concept 1), and that each 
person is especially developed in some way. 



Activity No. 2 Comments to Teachers 



Objective: To relate stages of growth and de- Time Required: 30 minutes, 
velopment with specific ages. 

Materials Needed: Paper strips, felt-tipped 
marker. 

Procedure: Following the general discussion, 
ask the class to name things that children learn 
between birth and their current age and list 
them indi\idually. Write them on a strip of 
paper and try to include such things as: crawl, 
walk, say "mama* and "dada," talk in sen- 
tences, drink fi*om a bottle, drink fi'om a cup, 
draw a man with five or more parts, take a bath 
alone. 

Ask at what age children generally learn to do 
these things. Write down the consensus of 
opinion and place the statement with the age- 
designated poster. 

o 
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Activity INo. 3 



Comments to Teachers 



Objective: To observe a young child of a spe- 
cific age and see how he differs from another 
age. 

Materials Needed: Three children of preschool 
age and their mothers or caretakers. 

Procedure: Ask students to identify the ages of 
preschool brothers and sisters. 

A chart could be developed on paper or the 
chalkboard iis follows: 



Birth to 1 year 


Johns brother, etc. 


1 to 2 yeiirs 


Beth*s sister, etc. 



Tell students that they will have an opportunity 
to observe younger children and ask them to 
select three children whose parents might like 
to bring them into the classroom for a short 
visit. Encourage the selection of a baby, a 2- or 
3-year-old, and a 4- or 5-year-old. 

Make the period of observation as comfortable 
as possible for the child and his mother. Ask 
the parent to tell something about the child's 
interests and activities. Encourage the child to 
talk so that the class will understand something 
about his language development Students may 
want to ask questions. 

The child might be given a box of crayons and 
piece of paper to draw a picture. 
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Time Required: Discussion: 10 minutes; invita- 
tion: time as needed; observation: 10 to 15 
minutes for each child and parent. 

Teachers may prefer to make arrangements 
for visitations and infonn the class which chil- 
dren will visit. 

Call or write each mother and inform her of the 
activity and invite her to bring her child to 
school for a 10 to 15 minute visit. Ask her to 
bring the child's favorite toys to play with. 

The class can follow up with one of several 
activities. Class members can write the mother 
and thank her. They can draw pictures of the 
child as they observed liim. They can write 
stories about the observation. They can inter- 
view their parents and tell the class three obser- 
vations their parents remember of them at that 
age. These descriptions can be grouped into age 
groups, also. 



CONCEPT 2 

Growth is unique for each individual. 



Activity No. 1 



Comments to Teachers 



Objective: To measure growth and show the 
unique characteristics of the individual. 

Materials Needed: Roll of shelf paper, crayons, 
maskiag tape. 

Procedure: Along one wall, stretch a sheet of 
paper about three feet wide with top edge a 
kw inches higher than the tallest student's 
head. 

Place a yardstick or tape measure on the floor 
and mark the inches on both sides of the paper. 
Draw straight lines across the paper. 

Ask each child to stand in front of the paper and 
mark his height about two inches from the next 
cliild's mark. Have each child write his name 
over the height indication mark. 

Draw parallel lines separating each height mark 
and have the child fill in the space with crayon. 
Different colors should be used to diflperentiate 
heights (see illustration). 

4}^ 



Time Required: One hour of preparation time 
to make chart; one hour to measure or one hour 
to weigh class and complete charts. 

Allow students to do as much of the measuring 
and marking as possible. 

Children must understand that even though 
other children may be shorter, taller, etc., if 
healthy, their size is normal. Heights and 
weights should be compared with their own 
previous growth process rather than with other 
children. 

Children may compare sizes by age and sex 
differences, weight, height, and other growth 
factors, noting changes every few months. 

In the areas of height and weight, the teacher 
should be prepared to handle observations of 
children; some may be directed at the teacher 
herself 
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Aclivily No. 1 (continued) 



The class can work on preparing the chart that 
will include the giraffe, the date, tlie number of 
children, and the type of information the chart 
provides. 

From the wall chart each child should make an 
individual chart. ,\ duplicator stencil can be 
efficiently utilized for this purpose (see illus- 
tration). The first month's height can be re- 
corded on the bottom left of the sheet and 
colored as in a bar graph. 



INDIVIDUAL HEIGHT CHART 



Name 


48" 








47" 








46" 








45" 








44" 








43" 








42" 







Sept. Jan. May 



(This can be prepared with a duplicator stencil or 
the class can do this iis an activity using rulers.) 

The charts can be kept together in a folder and 
new measurements could be made each month 
or each three-month period In May, a compari- 
son can be made of the September and May 
measurements according to the child, accord- 
ing to the groups of boys and girls. 



If discussion takes place, ideas about "ideal- 
ized" images could be discussed. It should be 
pointed out that weight is dependent on many 
factors; in particular, tyj^es of bone structure, 
food that a person eats, kinds of physical activi- 
ties, and genetic charac teristics of the parents. 

If a child notes he is ver)^ different from others 
or if other children make remarks or use nick- 
names, the situation should be handled wisely 
by the teacher. A teacher may use several dif- 
ferent approaches, depending on her style. 

The teacher may want to detemiine how the 
child feels about his physical development in 
relation to his peers. 

If children say or demonstrate by their be- 
havior that they are luihappy about their devel- 
opment, the teacher may want to encourage a 
discussion regarding change. For example: 
—Who can change? (A fat person can lose 
weight, but a tall person cannot lose height.) 
—Do people talk about qualities they admire in 
other people or do they choose to "make fun" 
of qualities which make others unique? 
(Parents and teachers sometimes emphasize 
areas in which children demonstrate self-con- 
sciousness.) 

If children show interest and concern regarding 
these issues, the teacher may want to follow this 
with a mental health acti vity. 
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Aelivily No. 2 



Materials Needed: Individualized charts; 
weight scales. 

Procedure: Have each child weigh himself and 
mark his weight on his chart as prepared (see 
illustration). 

Ask the class to estimate the heaviest and the 
lightest members of the class. Indicate Hie range 
of weight between these two measurements. 

A record could be posted ever)' three months as 
to the heaviest and lightest weight students. 
Use number of pounds, not names. 



INDIVIDUAL WEIGHT CHART 
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CONCEPT 3 

Diseases impair health and affect the individual, his family, and members of the commum'ty. 



Activity 



Comments to Teachers 



Objective: To understand the number and the 
variety of diseases that affect people in daily Ufe 
experiences. 

Procedure: First Session. Ask the class to ex- 
plain what a disease is. Tell them that they have 
heard the names and descriptions of many dis- 
eases in their life experiv. ices. Can children 
identify the diseases that are current in their 
school during the week? For example, they 
may know why classmates are sick. The nurse 
may be able to tell them if a number of children 
have gone to the health room and the general 
reasons why. The principal may know if there 
have been many absences currendy. 



Students have had some diseases and members 
of their families have had other diseases. Tell 
thern that this activity will test their memory. 

Dixide the class into two or more groups. Ask 
one member of each group to be the recorder. 
If the teacher can supervise four groups, more 
children will have a chance to participate. 

Each group will make one list of all the diseases 
that the group members can recall. Phonetic 
spelling is acceptable at this stage; later the 
teacher can print the correct spelling beside 
the child's work. 

Gather the class together and ask the recorders 
to share their lists with the class. Record them 
on the chalkboard or on a poster. 



Time Required: First session: 15 minutes for 
group recording, 10 minutes for class evalua- 
tion; homework assignment; 20 to 30 minutes 
for second session. 



Disciises impair health. 

Some are caused by microorganisms. 

Microorgiinlsms are sometimes called germs. 

Microorganisms cause acute diseases. 

Examples are: chicken pox, typhoid fever, 

.syphilis, pneumonia. 

Some diseases result from a specific body dysfunc- 
tion. 

These diseases cannot Ik> transmitted. 
These diseases are called chronic diseases. 
Examples are: dialn'tes, nephritis, heart disease, 
cancer. 



This activity may need to be modified for kin- 
dergarten children. For example, teacher may 
list diseases on the board as they are discussed 
by the class. 

Keep a list of questions asked each time a mem- 
ber of the c\Af M requests information. Answer 
each question as completely as possible, but 
list the question for further investigation. 
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Activity (continued) 



Comineiits to Teachers 



Homework Assignment: Ask each member of 
the class to make a list of diseases that he or a 
member of his family or friends have had. For 
each disease the student may state the person's 
age at which the disease occurred. 

Procedure: Second Session. Following the 
homework assignment, return to the chart or 
list that had been recorded the previous day. 
For the diseases that were previously listed, 
ask the members of the class to indicate whether 
they had the disease on their home list. By re- 
viewing each disease and adding other diseases, 
a tally will be given indicating how many 
people have contracted the disease. 

If time permits and the school nurse is avail- 
able, ask her to visit the class and answer the 
questions that the class has asked. She might 
appreciate a copy of the questions that the class 
has asked before the group meeting. 



For homework assignment, each child could 
ask his parents whether he had "baby shots." A 
class discussion could be held as to the use of 
"baby shots," other vaccinations or injections. 
The children could develop a list of activities 
and good health habits that prevent disease. 

The following chart is an example of the system 
used to record diseases. 



Colds 

Measles 

Mumps 

Poison Ivy 

Scarlet Fever 

Nephritis 

Diabetes 



1441 U+I 111 

1«1 11 

U+1 111 

u-n U+i Ui-t 1 

11 

1 

111 



A teacher has suggested that the word "com- 
municable" can be introduced with this activity. 
Definition: A disease which may be "caught," 
passed along easily to another person in dif- 
ferent ways. Some examples: flu, colds, measles, 
mumps, chicken pox, etc. 




CONCEPT 4 

Man is concerned with the prevention, control, and cure of disease* 
Activity No. 1 Comments to Teachers 



Objective; To become aware of the variety of 
methods that man uses to fight diseases. 

Procedure; This activity concerns charting the 
treatment and prevention of disease. Informa- 
tion from the previous activity can be used to 
implement this concept. 

If the class members can write, this activity can 
be accomplished through the use of small 
groups of two to six students. When the teacher 
or other adult needs to record the information, 
the class may be handled as a total group. 

Prepare the following chart on the chalkboard 
or duplicator stencil: 



Time Required: The activity could be extended 
to more than one session, depending on number 
of resource people and materials used. 



Healthy people feel well and they try to stay that 
way. 

When they become ill, they try to learn all they 

can about the disease. 
They want to cure or control tlie disease. 
Sometimes they can plan to prevent a disease. 



One teacher has used a small coloring book, 
Tuffy T (dks About MedicinCy and has found it 
helpful. (Aetna Life and Casualty Company 
publication) 



Nanieof 
disease 


No. in class 
having had 
disease 


Treatment 


Prevention 


Medication 


Diet 


Change in 
activity 







































The following f s a list of chronic and acute prob- 
lems which the class may want to consider 
along with their personal disease lists: 

Typhoid Fever Obesity Chicken Pox 



Diabetes Mumps Mononucleosis 

Epilepsy Lockjaw Whooping Cough 

Diptheria Colds Poison Ivy 

Smallpox Flu Rocky Mountain 

Measles Sickle Cell Spotted Fever 

Anemia 



Resources should be available to each group. 
These could be the teacher, a knowledgeable 
adult volunteer, library books, and other re- 
lated health charts and materials. 



Immunity is resistance to disease. 
Immunization is the process of artificially devel- 
oping resistance to disease. 
Shots are one way of immunization. 
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Activity No, 2 



Comments to Teachers 



Objective: To role-play a situation as an aid to 
understanding how diseases are fought. 

Procedure: Tell the class they are to imagine 
that an explorer has just returned from Mars 
and announced that there are men on the planet 
who have the same diseases as people on Earth. 
The difference is that there are no doctors, 
nurses, or scientists on the planet who know 
how to fight diseases* 

They are to send a super-rocket to Mars with 
people to set up a hospital or clinic. They may 
take ten people. 

What people should go? 

What equipment should they take? 

Ask ten students to take the roles of these health 
workers on their way to the new planet. 

They are to pretend that they are silting in the 
rocket on their way to Mars. Have them role- 
play the scene as they tell what they will do as 
soon as they get to the planet. 



Time Required: 45 to 60 minutes. 

Discuss what each person does. 
Suggestions may include a parent, physician, 
nurse, dentist, phamiacist, dental hygienist, re- 
search scientist, health educator, nutritionist, 
lawyer, technician, etc. 

The teacher may utilize the child's feelings to 
help show how and why we should fight dis- 
eases and try to prevent them. 



Activity Mo> 3 



ERLC 



objective: To show children how to reach help 
in an emergency situation. 

Procedure: Through the use of telephone direc- 
tories and other community resource materials, 
have the children compile a list of emergency 
telephone numbers. These would include the 
police department, fire department, poison con- 
trol center, the doctor, local hospital, the parent 
at work, a neighbor. 

It could be stressed to children that dialing "0" 
for the telephone operator, giving their name 
and address and immediate problem, would 
bring help. 
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CONCEPT 5 

Feelings accompany illness and good health. 



Activity 



Comments to Teachers 



Objective: To help students understand the 
different feelings surrounding health and illness 
by constructing a booklet. 

Materials Needed: One piece of construction 
paper 9** x IT' for a cover and two pieces of 
paper for inside pages; crayons or other draw- 
ing materials. 

Procedure: Distribute paper and ask students to 
fold all paper in half and staple booklet to- 
gether. 

Prepare a chart with these unfinished sentences: 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

a 



when I am well, I feel 
When I am well, I act _ 

When I am ill, I feel 

When I am ill, I act 



When I go to the dentist, I feel 
When my mother is sick, I feel 



7. If my friend were injured, I would feel . 

8. If I had to stay in the hospital, I would 
feel 

9. If the doctor told me I had diabetes and had 
to have a shot every day, I would feel 

10. If someone I knew had a disease the doctors 
couldn^t cure, I would feel 



Time Required: Independent activity: 30 min- 
utes each day for approximately two to three 
days; follow-up session: 30 to 40 minutes. 



This will give each student eight pages in his 
booklet. 



Each sentence should be accompanied by an 
illustration. 

Encourage each student to give his booklet an 
appropriate title and to illustrate the cover. 



If the children want to develop this further, 
they could add a section "Good Health Is . . 
(like "Happiness Is . . and illustrate and 
describe in sentences. 



There may be other sentences about health and 
feelings that you might like to add to this list. 

As V each student to copy eight of the unfinished 
sentences and add a word or phrase to com- 
plete them. Ask them to try and use a different 
word each time. Children can work in pairs or 
small groups and can share words if they want 
to. Remind them that they can make up any 
number of original sentences concerning good 
health, illness, or injury, and relate it to feelings. 



There is nothing magic about eight pages or 
eight sentences. Each teacher should state the 
number she expects the student to complete, 
but this may be defined differendy depending 
on the skills and abilities of the class or individ- 
ual members. Allow time for slower or less 
verbal children to select what they want to 
write. Some may prefer drawing pictures to 
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Activity (continued ) 



Coinineiits to Teachers 



This may be substituted for the incomplete 
sentences which have been given. 

Procedure: Follow-up. When the booklets have 
been completed, ask eack student to share two 
or three of his sentences with the group. 

Encourage the class to ask questions about why 
the individual might feel that way. Point out 
similarities and differences in how people feel 
with regard to health, illness, and injury. 



writing. The teacher may need to move around 
the room or ask children to come to her if they 
need help or "get stuck." 



The teacher may use this exercise to help chil- 
dren talk about their feelings of going to the 
doctor or of being in the hospital. Many chil- 
dren have been or will be hospitalized or have 
a serious illness during their elementarj' years. 
A discussion could be held about going to the 
doctor or clinic when you are sick, about leav- 
ing home and entering the hospital, about what 
happens in the hospital, and about what chil- 
dren like from parents, other pupils, and teach- 
ers while they are away. 

A "hospital corner" could be started as a learn- 
ing center in the classroom and a unit developed 
around health care. Simple first-aid materials 
might be available to play with under super- 
vision. For example: disposable syringes v. ith 
needles detached; face masks; bandages and 
tape; or a children's doctor kit which would 
have a play thermometer, stethoscope, etc. 
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CONCEPT 6 

Many health problems can be prevented through adequate health and safety practices. 



Activity No. 1 



Comments to Teachers 



Objective: To determine what the students 
think adequate health practices are and how 
they may be implemented. 

Materials Needed: Paper and crayons. 

Procedure: Tell the group that to play this 
game each child will ha\e to write the word 
"Yes" in big letters with a black crayon on 
paper. (Tearing a 9** x IT* piece of paper in 
half is a good size) Ask each child to write 
the word "No** with a red crayon on a paper. 
Make sure that the words are dark enough to 
read from a distance. 



Time Required: Activity: 30 minutes; follow-up 
activity: 20 minutes. 

This activity is recommended for seven- and 
eight-year-olds. It could be simplified for kin- 
dergarten and first grade pupils. 



\ame two people to be 'counters." They should 
take their places at the front of the classroom. 

Tell the group that they have heard their 
parents and teachers tell them what they should 
do to be healthy. They have also heard T\^ 
commercials tell them what they should buy. 
You want them to decide what they really be- 
lieve is important to maintain good health. 
Remind them that you don t expect everyone to 
agree. 

Make two charts or two lists on the chalkboard 
as follows: 



What Most Of 
I's Believe 


What Some Of 
I's Believe 















Check and determine that the class knows that 
most means more than half the class. 

Check and determine whether the students 
understand what is needed to hold a discussion. 
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Activity (continued ) 



Coiiimeiits to Teachers 



The teacher may want to begin the chart with 
an obvious health practice, such a»: 

"BriLshyour teeth." 

"Keep yoiu- body clean." 

Ask the group what they think this means. 
When they understand the concept, ask how 
many people really believe that this is an im- 
portant health practice and if they would do 
what was necessary to follow this belief. 

Each child would then hold up a "Yes" or "No" 
card. 

Lead the class to suggest other ideas in areas 
such as: 

Adequate sleep 
Clean clothes 
Clean hiiir 
Adequate exercise 



Discussion Rules 

One person talks at a time. 
Everyone listens to that person. 
Everyone thinks about what is said. 
NVhen someone shares an idea', he must remember 
to stick with the subject. 



Some teacher-screening should be done so that 
only the good health practices are discussed 
and voted on. 

In this V ly, each child is forced to commit him- 
self to a response. One counter adds the "Yes" 
cards and the other totals the "No" cards. The 
statement can then be recorded on one of the 
two charts. 



Procedure: Follow-up. Using the charts made 
during the previous activity, two more columns 
should be added. Ask the group to suggest 
appropriate items to include for each of the 
statements that they initially suggested. Two 
examples are given: 



Health 
Practices 
and Beliefs 


Products Needed 
or What We 
Need 


Services Needed 
or NVho We 
Need 


Brush yoiir 
teeth. 


Tooth paste 
Tooth brush 
Dental floss 


See a dentist 
every six months 
or when a prob- 
lem develops. 


Keep a clean 
body. 


Soap, bath tub, 
shower, water 
in basin, towel, 
wash cloth 


N me 



The titles used in the chart should depend on 
the vocabulary skills and the maturity of the 
group. 

The teacher may wish to help children compile 
a similar chart labeled "Poor Health Practices" 
and have children suggest items for this chart 
also. 

Some teachers demonstrate good dental care 
with a model of teeth and a tooth brush. Some 
suggested films are: "Good Dental Health Is Up 
To You," "You'll See Red," and "The Mouth I 
Live In." 
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Activity No. 2 



Comments to Teachers 



Objective: To identify products that are adver- 
tised to maintain health. 

Materials Needed: Magazines; approximately 
ten large pieces of paper (18" x 24") stapled 
together to make a book; paste; crayons. 

Procedure: HomeM^ork Assignment. Ask stu- 
dents to collect clippings of advertised health 
products from magazines at home. Remind 
them to ask permission to cut out pages from 
these magazines before they start cutting. 

Procedure: Activity. The group with health 
product clippings can paste them mi the scrap- 
book after labeling the page with the appropri- 
ate word. For example: DEODORANT - 
SOAP - TOOTHPASTE. A child may describe 
what the product does; write the description, 
and paste it on the page. Other students can 
select a magazine and cut and paste advertise- 
ments relating to health products. 

Keep the scrapbook on the library table for a 
period of time for the class to review. Encour- 
age free discussions of the products that they 
use, things they like, and things that they feel 
are of no use to them. Different shaving cream 
products might interest a sixteen-year-old boy, 
while a six-year-old boy might not be interested 
in comparing the merits of the individual 
products. 



Time Required: 30 to 45 minutes of class time; 
homework assignment. 



Activity No. 3 



Comments to Teachers 



Objective: To determine unsafe practices at 
home and at school and to prepare a mural 
illustrating safe practices. 



Time Required: Pre-activity: two to three days; 
activity: 20 to 30 minutes; follow-up: two to 
three days for small groups. 



Activity No. «S (continued ) 



Comments to Teachers 



Materials Needed: Two 6-fbot pieces of 36-inch 
size paper. Two small boxes labeled "home" 
and "school." 

Procedure: Pre-activity. Tell the group that to 
play the game they will need to find some 
things that they believe need to be changed 
because they do not provide safe and healthy 
practices. 

When they find something, they should write it 
on a slip of paper and put it in the box labeled 
"home" if it is a home-related safety problem, 
or "school" if it is concerned with an unsafe 
school practice. 

Tell the class that no one should include his 
name on his paper because you want to discuss 
unsafe practices and not the people who have 
them. 

Several pssible examples are given: 

"Fills out where a l)abv could get them." 
"Toys out in the hall." 
"The wood on the stairs broken and rotting." 
"Broken glass on the playground." 

Procedure: Activity. Open each box imd read 
the observations that have been placed inside. 

Discuss what would need to be changed and 
why a change is necessary. Rely as much on the 
responses from the students as possible. Encour- 
age different solutions to be expressed and 
discussed. 

Note one of the jiopular solutions on the back 
of the slip of paper and ask the group for some- 
one to offer to draw a picture of the safe prac- 
tice in a mural. Place the name of the person on 
the slip of paper. 



If children need help expressing themselves in 
writing, the teacher might suggest that 10 to 15 
minutes be set aside each morning to record 
each student's observations. 
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Aetivily No. 3 (continued) 



Coiiimeiits to Teachers 



Procedure: Follow-up. Distribute the slips of 
paper and work out a schedule for preparation 
of die murals. 

Label one "Safe Practices At Home* and the 
other "Safe Practices At School." 

The teacher will know the number of students Each child should sketch on the mural his safe 
that can be safely assigned to work together practice with pencil and complete the creation 
independently and will assign that number to with crayon, paint, or other desired medium, 
the mural activity. 




CONCEPT 7 



Environmental concern and action is important to the physical health of the individual, the family, 
and the community. 

Activity Comments to Teachers 



Objective: To select an area, observe, and de- 
termine environmental problems and imple- 
ment change. 

Procedure: Pre-activity Discussion. Discuss 
areas near the school with the class. Ask them 
to think abr)ut selecting a specific area for the 
class to studv. It should be an area that con- 
tains something that they might like to try to 
remove or change. If more than one area is 
suggested by class members, discuss the various 
possibilities and select one by popular vote. 

Procedure: Activity. Divide the class into 
groups. Each group should be responsible for 
one or more of the following: 

A. Making a map or drawing a picture of the area 
including the streets, street names, and buildings 
or including the elements of natural environment 
(trees, streams, open areas, etc*). 

B. Determining distances between buildings, streets, 
etc*, b\ counting steps* A chart can be produced 
for this record. 

C. Locating the following environmental problems in 
the area and placing them on the map or in the 
picture: 

1. Poisonous substances (gas, kerosene). 

2. Phmts that may cause irritation U|X)n contact 
i poison ivy, |X)ison oak, |X)ison sumac). 

3. Substances that may cause problems if inhaled 
(smoke, pollen, dust)* 

4. Contaminated substances (garbage, polluted 
water, animal e.xcrement). 

5. Trash (objects that have been discarded or 
are not being used). 



Time Required: Pre-activity discussion: 15 to 
20 minutes; activity: two hours; follow-up activ- 
ity: two hours. 

For younger children, a sandbox or tabletop or 
floor area could be used for this activity. The 
teacher could help make a map for the tabletop 
or identify areas on the sand table. The class 
can select the area that they are going to "re- 
produce" in miniature 



A class may need to look for one thing (listed 
under C: 1,2,3,4, or 5). A walk could be taken 
with that one thing particularly in mind. An 
experience chart could be kept in the classroom 
with a record of the class detective work. 
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A walk through the area could be made by the 
class or by small groups. Each group should 
have one or more members with a pencil and a 
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Activity (continued ) 



Comments to Teachers 



notebook in order to record the ideas that are 
observed by the group members. 

Procedure: Follow-up. Discuss with the entire 
class the results of the observation and study of 
the area. Select one or more of the problems to 
correct. 

One of the following techniques may be used: 

1. Write a simple statement regarding the concern of 
the class to people who live in the area Ask for 
their ideas and suggestivons. Mimeograph the state- 
ment and leave space on the paper for a response. 
Distribute the letters of concern to people in the 
neighborhood or area. Return to pick up the sug- 
gestions. 

2* Write a letter about observations to a business, 
mayor, city or county sanitation department, or 
newspaper. 

3. Organize school committee to clean up. 

4* Organize neighborhood clean-up day 



Share the statement with the principal before 
distributing it. 

If any person in the area wants to know more 
about the activity, the principal or teacher 
should be able to explain its purpose, etc. 

Letters of commendation are usually gratefully 
received! Letters of suggestions should be care- 
fully discussed and prepared and stated as 
opinions. 
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CONCEPTS 

Good health depends on knowledge and responsibility of all individuals for themselves and the 
comnnunity. 

Activity Comments to Teachers 



Objective: To list some factors that contribute 
to good health and to demonstrate the benefits 
of good health by creating a bulletin board. 

Materials Needed: Drawing paper (size de- 
pendent on bulletin board used for activity). 

Procedure: Write the following statements on 
separate slips of paper. Add or delete state- 
ments where they are relevant for the needs of 
the group. 

Benefits of Good Health (or When You Have Good 
Health): 

1. Absence of illness. (You are not sick.) 

2. Sufficient energy to work and play. (You feel 
good and want to work and play.) 

3. Ability to work and play with others. (You get 
along well with others.) 

4. Adjustment to disappointment. (You do not stay 
angry or sad very long.) 

5. Acceptance of failure. (You are a good sport.) 

6. Responsible use of leisure time, alone or with 
others. (You use your free time wisely.) 

7. Freedom from unnecessary worry. (You do not 
worry very much.) 



Time Required: 45 to 60 minutes. 



For younger children, the teacher may make 
two separate headings on the chalkboard, 
"When You Have Good Health" and "For Good 
Health You Need" and list the statements under 
the headings. The statements may be simplified 
according to the vocabularies of members of the 
class. 



ContribuHng Factors to Good Health (or For Good 
Health You Need): 

1. Absence of community environmental problems. 
(A clean place to live, work, and play. This in- 
cludes clean land, clean buildings, and clean 
air.) 
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Activity (continued) 



CoiiiiiH'iit^ to Teachers 



2. Willingness to consider, accept, and fallow good 
advice of piirents, teachers, doctors, dentists, 
plicemen, and school safety patrol. (To listen 
to and ohe)' what parents, teachers, doctors, 
dentists, j^olicemen, and the school safety patrol 
say.) 

Write selected statements on the chalkboard 
and discuss a few of these with the class. Dis- 
cuss some examples. If desirable, reword the 
statements as exj^ressed by the children. A few 
pictures might be selected to serve as examples 
of the statements. 

After this preparation for the group work, 
divide the class into small groups. Select as 
many groups as you have statements. 

Place the slips of paper face down on a table 
and ask that one person from each group select 
a statement. Each group should discuss the 
statement and decide what type picture would 
best illustrate the idea. 



Think of a better title than 'Good Heaith Is Up 
To You." If you can't think of a better title, use 
this one. 



GOOD HEALTH IS UP TO YOU' 



When You Have Good Health 

□□□□□□□ 

For Good Health You Need 



□ □ 



Groups may exchange statements if they desire. 



One or more of the individuals should draw the 
picture and the statement should be copied to 
accompany the illustration. 
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CONCEPT 1 



Mental health depends a great deal on self-concept; how the individual sees himself is the basis for 
growth and development in mental health. 

Activity Comments to Teachers 



Objective; To help the individual know how he 
feels about himself, to determine the areas in 
which he might change, and how he might 
initiate that change. 

Materials Needed: Teacher-prepared chart (as 
shown with this activity). 

Procedure; Tell the students that they are going 
to take a test, but it will be different from any 
test that they have ever taken. They will be 
testing themselves, and they are the only ones 
who will know the right answers. 

Display the chart and explain that "rm O.K.— 
Not O.K.'* refers to parts of themselves that they 
think are O.K. and other parts that they don't 
think are O.K. Exeryone will have some 
"O.K.V and some ''Not O.K/s." A child may 
have ''Can't Decide" column checked for some 
items. 

Tell the children when they think that some- 
thing is *'Not O.K/' they should think of the 
person that says or feels that it is not O.K. It 
may be them, their mother, father, teacher, or 
someone else. 

The following questions and explanations might 
be given: 

Body Build: Do you think your body build is 
0*K*? Do vou think vou are too fat or too tall 
or too short or vour bones or muscles are too 
thick or too thin? If you say "Not O.K." is it 
what you beheve or is it something that some- 
one told \ ou was "Not O.K. "? 

ERJC 



Time Required: Activity: 30 to 60 minutes (can 
be divided into two sessions); follow-up activ- 
ity: individualized, 10 minutes per person or 
small group activity (four to six students), 20 
minutes. 



Everyone is good at some things and not good at 
other things. 

No one is good in everything or bad in everything. 
Some people think they are all g(K)d or all bad, 
but human beings are just not created like that 



It should be pointed out to the children that 
there are some handicaps which a person must 
learn to accept as unchangeable. Concept 2 in 
this section deals specifically with this learning 
experience. 



Teachers have found other resources to extend 
this activity. Some suggestions from teachers 
using this unit include: use of '•♦^ories, games, 
films, the T\' series "Inside Out," records such 
as ''Getting to Know Myseli, ' iclf-drawings. 



Newspaper articles about situations could be 
examined with such questions as: Did his dad 
or mom think his habits were O.K*? Did he 
think his dad*s job was O.K*? 



Aetivily (continued) 



Clothes: No one thinks his clothes are OX. 
all the time. If you think your clothes are O.K. 
most of the time, say "O.K." 

Sex: This refers to whether the person is a 
boy or girl and vvhethe they think this is O.K. 
or not O.K. For example, if you are a girl and 
your father either says or acts like he wanted 
you to he a boy and you are sorry you were 
born a girl, you would say "Not O.K." 

Blood Type: This was placed on the chart to 
encourage members of the class to consider dif- 
ferent t v^es of blood. 

Intelligence: If you think that you re smart 
enough to do the things that you have to do and 
like to do, the answer is "O.K." If not, it's "Not 
O.K." 

Achievement: This has to do with how you 
use your brain. For example, if you think you 
have good ideas and you draw i nteresting pic- 
tures or write stories using those ideas, you 
would say "O.K." on achievement. But if you 
daydream and your mother always tells you 
that you i.ro wasting valuable time, say "Not 
O.K." and wiite "Mother." 

Procedure: FoIIow-up. This should be individ- 
ualized when resources are available or it could 
be a small group activity. 

Child and teacher or resource person should 
review the self- evaluation. They may discuss a 
few of the general things that are listed in either 
the "O.K." or "x\ot O.K." categories. 




BEST COPi WM^«^^ 
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Activity (continued) 



CommeiitH to Tcuichers 



Teacher or resource person should ask the child 
if there is anything that he would like to change 
from being "Not O.K/' to "(XK/' If he identifies 
a specific area, ask him if he thinks it can be 
changed and, if so, how. If he indicates more 
than one thing, ask him to decide on the one 
that is most important to him. If he indicates 
something that he can t change, ask if there is 
something that he feels he can change. Help 
the child be specific as possible. Also, ask how 
much time he thinks he might need to make the 
change. 

The evaluation sheet would look something like 
this: 



self(:()ntr.\c;t for (:h.\\c;e 

Change Wanted: 



How it will be done: 



Time needed: 

Date: Signatures: 

_ _ (Student) 

(Teacher) 



Two copies should be made and signed. One 
copy of the contract should be given to the stu- 
dent while one copy should be retained by the 
teacher, mental health counselor, or resource 
person. 

A follow-up should he scheduled whenever 
possible to see how many goals were reached. 
When success was not achieved, did the stu- 
dent become more self-critical, frustrated, and 
unhappy? These individuals should be con- 
sidered for additional assistance. 



Elementary counselor, community mental 
health worker, or trained mental health volun- 
teer would be excellent for this activity. Volun- 
teer parents of children in the chiss should not 
direct the activity because the information 
should be treated as confidential, and some 
parents may not understand how important this 
may be to children. 



THE "PM O K,— NOT O.K." TEST 
O.K. Don*t Know or C!an*t Deeido 



Not O.K. 
and VVlio Says So 



L BODY 

A. How I Look 
Build (height, 

weight) 
Hair 

Skin Color 
Fact» 

Eye ('olor 
Clothes 

B. How 1 Function 
Sex (Boy or Girl) 
Blood Type 
Seeing 
Hearing 

Lively, lots of pep 

H. MIND 

A. How I Think 
(intelligence) 

B. How I Work 
(achievement) 

HI. BEHAVIOR 

A. VNIiatlDo 
(hahits) 

B. How I Feel 
About Things 
(attitudes) 

C. How I Practice 
mid Improve 
(abilities) 



IV. FAMILY AND 
OTHER PEOPLE 
My parents 

My brothers and 

sisters 
Other people who 

live with me 
How I feel alx)ut my 

neighlors 
How I feel about 

other races 
Howl feel about 

different religions 

V. SCHOOL 
I'rincipaHlow I 

think of him. 
Teacher— How 1 

think of her, 
Classmates; 

older 

younger 

bovs 

girls 
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CONCEPT 2 

The individual is unique with regard to his behavior and feeh*ngs« 



Activity No. 1 



Objective; To help the child understand more 
about himself by making a personal notebook. 

Materials Needed: Notebook paper, wire 
clamps, construction paper for notebook cover, 

Procedure: Have children start a notebook or 
scrapbook about themselves. The following 
questions could be used, one to each page. 

—What games and sports do \ ou like best? 

— \\*hat things do you like to make or collect? 

—What would you like to learn to do? 

—What are your fa\'orite books and magazines? 

—What are your Favorite T\ or radio programs? 

—What kinds of nio\des do you like best? 

—I low often do you go to the movies? 

—What interesting places have you visited? 

—What places would you like to visit? 

—If you could have two wishes and have them come 

true, what would they be? 
—What do you usually do after school each day? 
—What do you do to lielp around your house? 
—Do you take lessons of any kind after school? 
—What kind of lessons? 

—How many people are in your family? Give the ages 
and some information about your brothers and 
sisters* 

—What would you like to do or be when you grow up? 
—Do you ever feel angr\', frightened, shy? 
—What makes you happy? 

—What things do you do well and what things do you 
not do well? 

Ask children to suggest any other questions 
that they might like to explore about them- 
selves. Tell them to leave plenty of space after 
each question as they will want to add to their 
booklets from time to time* Thev will also want 
to make individualized covers for their booklets. 
Some may want to paste a school picture, a 
drawing of a favorite s\^nt or hobby, etc*, on 



Comments to Teachers 



Time Required: Approximately 30 minutes of 
class time to begin project. A time limit could 
be set for children to complete their booklets, 
or time could be set aside on several occasions 
to discuss the progress they are making. (Per- 
haps three or four periods of 30 to 40 minutes 
each.) 

The teacher can use this opportunity to help 
children gain insight into their own personali- 
ties. They could see how each human being has 
varying talents and weaknesses. 

The teacher may be able to help her students 
accept themselves and others as people of 
worth. 

The children can be encouraged to draw illus- 
trations in their books. For those children who 
cannot write or read easily, each question could 
be illustrated. 

Also a child may be asked to draw himself on a 
single sheet of paper and write his name on it. 
This might be the introductory page in his 
book. 

One teacher reported working on this activity 
for about two weeks. Some children will need 
help in writing their comments or in expressing 
what thev want to sav. 



Activity Mo. 1 (continued) 



Conimeiit8 to Teachers 



the cover. As the students make their booklets, 
they will begin to get a picture of themselves. 

If the students would like they might share the 
information in their booklets with others in the 
class. They will be able to find out who has 
common interests, likes, and dislikes. 

This would be a good time to discuss feelings 
with students. Lead pupils to discuss their simi- 
larities and differences. Let them see that they 
all contribute in different ways to the class and 
other groups to which they belong. 

Talk about how class is richer and more in- 
teresting because of different types of people. 



Activity No. 2 



Procedure: Students could be assigned biogra- 
phies of famous people, i.e., Thomas Edison, 
Helen Keller, Ralph Bunche, Abraham Lincoln, 
John Kennedy, Roy Cainpanella, Mary Tyler 
Moore, Albert Einstein, Alexander Grahain 
Bell, Joe Louis, Martin Luther King, and others 
they suggest. They could compare the differ- 
ences in their environments, physical handi- 
caps, intellectual abilities, and see how each 
one made a unique contribution to the world. 



Comments to Teachers 



Time Required: As needed. 

A teacher could check with the librarian in her 
school or community as to stories about famous 
people. A list of these books or stories may help 
children select a person to study. 

If assigned biographies are too difficult for the 
grade level, the teacher could read stories or 
biographical sketches to the class to illustrate 
the differences and similarities in people. 

(Note: Some of the questions in Activity No. 1 were 
taken from Book 5, Health For Ml, Scott, Foresman 
and Company.) 
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CONCEPT 3 

The individual is a member of a group and relates to that group through his behavjor and attitude. 

Activity Comments to Teachers 



Objective; To understand the value of good de- 
cisions and how other people affect individual 
decisions. 

Materials Needed: Drawing paper and crayons. 

Procedure: Preliminary Discussion. The teach- 
er should use warni-up exercises suggested in 
Comments to Teachers. Prepare children to 
think about wise decisions, about the decisions 
each one of them makes. Explore such ques- 
tions as, "Do you decide what clothes to wear 
each day?** "Do yot decide what to play and 
when?" "Do vou decide about time to go to 
bed?" 

Procedure: Part L Have the students think of 
an individual. This person could be either real 
or fictional. Ask the students to draw a picture 
or make up a story to demonstrate: 

1. A wise decision that a person might make. 

2. A decision that was not wise for that person to 
make. 

Have students share their ideas, drawings, and 
stories with the group. 



Time Required: 30 minutes each for Part 1 and 
Part 2. 

Some teachers may want to share these ques- 
tions with the class on the dav before the dis- 
cussion is scheduled to take place. 

1. What is a decision? 

2. What is a wise decision? 

3. iiow do people make decisions? 



There are two different kinds of decisions that are 
made* 

L Decisions to do something. 
2« Decisions to not do something* 



Some decisions may benefit the person while 
others may lead to practices that harm the 
individual. 

Another way to look at decision-making is when 
a person decides to do one diing, he also de- 
cides not to do another* 

Every child makes some decisions of his own, 
but many decisions which affect him are made 
for him by parents, teachers, friends, etc. 



Procedures Part 2* Ask the students to think 
about this question: 

What are some decisions that you might make which 
would bring \'ou a great deal of happiness? 

List one goal in each of the following cate- 
gories: 

1, A goal which you and your family share. 



(Joals and decisions are influenced by what a 
person knows about something, how a person 
feels, and by what other people encourage him 
to do or not do. 

A teacher may need to explain to children that 
a goal is something you want. Vov example, it 
could be something you want to buy or ol>tain, 
or it could be a feeling about yourself that you 



Activity (continued ) 



Comments to T<'aclu»rs 



2. A goal which you and Noiir tainll\- do not sliare. Is 
this your goal or your family's goal';* 

3. A goal which you and sour friends share. 

4. A goal which you and your friends do not share. 
Is this your goal or your friends' goal? 



want. Emphasize that there are many different 
kinds of goals and that most of us have goals 
that we are working for. Sometimes it is hard 
to name them, and .sometimes they are secrets 
that no one else knows. But it is imix)rtant that 
each of us knows what he considers important 
for himself 
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CONCEPT 4 

Understanding and accepting differences in people is the basis of good human relationships* 



Aclivity 



Coiiiiiieiits to Teachers 



Objectivej To understand and appreciate that 
all people have both strong and weak qualities 
and to accept people on that basis* 

Procedure: Di\ide the class into two sections. 
Tell them that you are going to give them a 
subject to consider and a special way that you 
would like them to think about the subject. 

Write the word "mother" on the board. Tell 
the class that there are very special qualities 
that mothers have and that there are also things 
that mothers do that children don t like very 
much. Tell one group that they are to think 
about one situation in which their mother did 
or said something that made them very happy. 
The second group should think of an incident 
in which their mother did or said something 
that made them very sad or angry. 

Several students from both groups may be 
asked to volunteer their ideas. 



Repeat the procedure already described, writ- 
ing "father*' on the board. Tell one group that 
thev are to think about one situation in which 
their father did or said something that showed 
he had trust in them. The second group should 
think of an incident in which their father 
showed that he did not trust them. 



Time Required: 30 minutes per session: number 
of sessions determined by success of activity 
and interest of the class. 

Instead of making arbitrary groupings, the class 
may want to divide themselves depending on 
the issue that is identified. 

If each group can sit together, it will be easier 
to identify the different groups. 

Ask the students to close their eyes, put their 
heads down, or use another technique to re- 
duce visual distractions. Tell them that when 
they have an idea in mind, they should open 
their eyes or raise their hands and the discus- 
sion will continue. 



The teacher or adult leading the discussion 
should accept the ideas, asking the individual 
to clarify his ideiis if necessary. 

The leader should offer sincere praise and en- 
couragement to each student who cTers to 
share an idea from his own personal experi- 
ences. By praising differences in Wewpoints, 
the teacher will be indicating that it is O.K. to 
look at severed sides of an issue or at different 
opinions. 



The same procedure for sharing the ideas 
should be followed. 



JC 
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Activity (continued) 



Coiuiiients to Teachers 



If the students present new ideas and enjoy the 
opportunity to share fiicts and feehngs relating 
to both the strong and weak quaHties of people, 
the technique may be used to discuss other 
human relationships, such as: 

Teachers; Those who expect you to do a good jol) 
and those who expect you to perform 
iX)orly. 

Boys with long hair: Tliose who see them as "good 
guys" and those who see them as "dirty 
hippies/* 

A friend: One who feels good about himself and a 
friend who doesn*t like himself very much. 

An adult: One who makes you feel good by just 
saying hello or smiling and an adult who 
doesn't make you feel good. 

A student: One who always does his best and a stu- 
dent who doesn't want to do anything in 
school. 

A sister: One who is loyal and you can de[)end 
upon and a sister who is a tattletale. 

A policeman: One who is helpful on streets and a 
policeman who acts stem and forbidding. 



This can be divided and presented at more than 
one session. Issues and problems may be dis- 
cussed that need to be followed up in another 
group session or an individual may be given 
time to "just talk" with the teacher or other 
resource person. 

These descriptions are suggestions. Many 
teachers will be aware of other examples that 
will be more meaningful to students in the class. 

Some examples given by third graders about 
boys with long hair: 

—Long hair does not make him mean. 

—It is a shame for a boy to we«u* long hair. 

—I think long hair is mostly cute. 

—Dirty guys in sin. 

—Could be good or bad. 

— Ini going to let my hair grow, 

—I like hoys with long hair. 

If it is easier, the teacher could ask each child 
to write his responses; then a group discussion 
could be held. 



CONCEPT 5 

Recognition of mental health problems is the first step in seeking assistance and treatment for the 
illness. 

Activity Comments to Teachern 



Objective: To become aware of some of the Time Required: 30 to 40 minutes, 
symptoms of feeling badly about oneself and to 
distinguish them from healthy beha\ior. 



Materials Needed: Teacher-made set of 3** x 5" 
cards. 

Procedure: Explain to the class that they will 
be playing a game in which they will be asked 
to identify whether a person's behavior is 
"normaf* or "not normal/* 



Two students will be "It** and will leave the 
room while the class discusses the idea that 
several of the class members will role-play. 
When the two students return to the room, they 
should be given seats in front of the class. Whvu 
the acting is completed, they may discuss what 
they saw, then indicate whether they think the 
individual's behavior is normal or that he may 
have a mental health problem. 

The teacher should copy the suggested situa- 
tional scenes on cards. The activit)^ could be 
extended to use as many examples as die class 
is interested in. 



Children or the teacher should select the people 
to do the role-playing. The teacher may set a 
time limit. 



Situ ations CiV&t Needed 

1. A mail man is delivering mail. mailman 

He knocks on doors of homes and two or three 

excitedly tells people what he thinks home people 
they are receiving. W hen he thinks 
the news is good* he's happy; when 
he thinks the news is had, he cries. 



Situations can be changed or modified to meet 
the needs of the group. Small groups of children 
could write additional cards on nonnal or prob- 
lem behavior. 



Activity (continued) 



Comments to Teachers 



Situations . 



Cast Needed 



2, A child comes home from school cliild 

and kicks the dog, fights with his dog 

brother, and tells his mother that mother 

that nobody likes him. brother 

3* A mother sits in a chair and mother 
watches T\'. When her baby wakes baby 
up and cries, she gets the baby a 
bottle and takes the baby outside to 
play, 

4. A woman is vacuuming her rug. woman 
She sees a spider on the rug and neighbor 
runs out of the house. She goes to a 
neighbors house and calls up her 

husband on the phone and tells him 
that she will never go back into the 
house again* 

5. Three cliildren are playing a 
game of checkers when father 
comes home from work. He tells 
them to get out of his way because 
he has been working hard all day. 

6* A child is asleep when mother cliild 
tells him to get up. The child is mother 
sleepy but gets dressed, eats break- 
fiist, and goes to school. 



three children 
father 




The teacher should name one child to select a 
card. The child or teacher should read the card. 

The pair of children outside the room should 
be inv ited back; and after they take their seats, 
the rolc-playing should begin. At the conclu- 
sion of the scene, the pair of children should dis- 
cuss whether they think they saw normal be- 
havior or behavior that indicated a problem, 
When they announce their decision, they 
should tell whv thev made the decision that 
thev did. 



The teacher should give any additional explana- 
tions that would help the class understand the 
normal behavior or the behavior problem. 



o 
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CONCEPT 6 



Death and other forms of personal loss are a part of life. Learning to accept these experiences is an 
essential part of mental health. 

Activity Coiiimeiits to Teachers 



Objective: To understand how an individual 
might cope with loss by considering a variety 
of situations. 

Materials Needed: 12" x 24" drawing paper, 
cravons. 

Procedure: Pre-activity Discussion. Ifpssible, 
use thi: activity at an appropriate time after a 
child has experienced a loss. Tell the class that 
everyone has lost someone or something or 
knows someone who has lost someone or some- 
thing. You want them to take a little time to 
talk about it. 

Tell the students that they are going to be part 
of a group that will draw a series of pictures 
explaining how a person feels about loss. 

Draw a symbol on the chalkboard for each of 
the following groups. Explain the symbol as 
follows: 



Time Required: Pre-activity discussion: 15 to 
30 minutes; activity: one hour or the individual 
stories can be done several at a time on a daily 
basis. 

The teacher or leader of this activity should 
review it completely and feel comfortable using 
it. If this is not possible, a counselor or volun- 
teer might be asked to conduct the activity. 



Everything that is alive was bom at some time. 
That person, animal, or phint will die at some 
time. 



There nre many ways oflosing people we love. 
Sometimes they choose to leave. 
Other times they must leave. 
Sometimes we choose to leave. 
Other times we must leave. 



^ Death. Sometimes someone in 
vour fomilv or someone vou know dies. 



o i Death. Sometimes your pet or an 
animal vou love dies. 





l^ivorce or separation. Some- 
times your parents decide they don't want to 
live together and you have to make changes, 
too. 



<d )8 
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Life is made up of coming and going — in big way.s; 
and small. 



Growing up means some of these changes — getting 
and giving up. 



Activity (continued) 



Comments to Teachers 



Leaving. Sometimes a family 
member or friend is forced to leave. It may be 
due to work, an illness, an accident, or some- 
times a prison sentence. 




Moving. Sometimes people leave 
neighborhoods and famili*^'^ and friends they 
love. 

Ask each child to think about the one he knows 
something about. He may write his name under 
the category he chooses. 

Procedure: Place a group of chairs in front of 
the room. 

Tell the class that each group will draw the 
pictures to illustrate a story that will be told. 

Ask Group I to take their seats in front of the 
class. As the story unfolds, the teacher can dis- 
tribute one or more pieces of paper with a key 
word, phrase, or sentence to each child in the 
group. 

* 

Basic Story 

Once upon a time there was a girl named 
Anil. Her mother was visiting her grandmother 
because grandmother was ill. One evening 
Anns mother called to tell her grandmother 
had died. (Picture 1) 



When group membership is not evenly distrib- 
uted, ask several children to volunteer to 
change categories. Drop the category if it seems 
to present too many problems. 



Have enough chairs for the largest group and 
the teacher or storyteller. 



The Basic Story can be used for each stor)' situ- 
ation, changing only the italicized words as 
needed. 



Ann didn't believe it because she loved her 
grandmother. (Picture 2) 

Ami and her family were very sad and some 
of the members of the family cried when they 
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Activity (continued) 



Comments to Teachers 



thought of how much tliey would miss graml- 
motUcr. They even felt a little angry at her for 
having died and left them. (Picture 3) 

Then they began to talk to each other and 
share their feelings. It was hard to put some of 
their feelings into words. They talked to other 
people and these people seemed to understand 
how sad and unhappy they were. (Picture 4) 

Time passed and things changed. They still 
thought about grandmother. But they remem- 
bered the special things about her and the good 
times they had together. Those were good 
memories and they stayed with Ann and her 
family because good memories never go away. 
(Picture 5) 

Repeat the Basic Story making the appropriate 
changes, such as: 

Story No. ^Bob and his dog Rover. Rover 
was hit by a car and he died. 

Story No. 3— Carol and her parents decided 
that they didn't want to live together anymore. 
Her father would move out and Carol wouldn't 
see him every day. (Continue to modify this 
story as necessary. Be sure to acknowledge that 
some children continue to see the absent parent 
regularly and other children do not.) 

Story No. 4— David and his father. (Use an 
appropriate example here.) Some classes have 
one or more children whose fathers are serving 
hardship tours in the armed service. Other 
classes have children whose parents have 
broken laws and are serving sentences in penal 
institutions. While children react to these situa- 
tions uniquely, there are still t)'pical reactions 
to the loss that all children should try to under- 
stand. 



Consider using the title of an appropriate help- 
ing person here. There are helpers around us 
such as family, neighbors, old friends, friends of 
the loved one, new friends whom one meets 
because of the loss, teachers. There are trained 
helpers such as psychologists, psychiatrists, 
ministers, nurses, social workers, mental health 
clinicians. 



Grief and sadness following loss are important 
emotional experiences. 

People should allow themselves an opportunity to 
show this. 

It may take some people longer to show thi'; than 
others. 

People show sadness in different ways. 



Accepting changes means that the energy used in 
expressing grief and sadness is used in a diflPcr' 
ent wa)'. 

Involvement with people and activities are ways 
that most people choose as they continue to 
live satisfying lives. 
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Activity (continued) 



Comiiieiits to Teachers 



Story No. 5— Lisa and her family had to move. 
(Use an appropriate reason based on the ex- 
periences of the children in the group.) 

Staple books together and allow the class to 
look at these books over a period of time or pro- 
vide a period at which each group shares their 
book with the class as they again review the 
sequence of reaction and readjustment to loss. 

Procedure: Follow-up. As a follow-up activity, 
ask each student to write one or more para- 
graphs telling what the individual or the indi- 
vidual and his family did as they became 
interested and involved in activities and rela- 
tionships. 



The teacher may want to discuss later some of 
the ways the class and children have experi- 
enced giving up and getting, losing and gaining, 
grieving and rejoicing. If the teacher has a dis- 
cussion about the common experiences the class 
has hud, some of this information may come 
out. For example, ha?; a class member moved 
away? Has a new one moved in? Has a teacher 
left school during the year? Has a new teacher 
come in? Has a member of the class lost a family 
member this year? Has anyone gained a new 
family member? By reflecting on some experi- 
ences, the teacher may be able to help children 
develop a little perspective on these life events 
and to accept some of them and go on. 

One teacher reported that several losses were 
discussed in her class. One foster child was 
adopted and moved away; the class guinea pig 
and a goldfish died; one father was "jailed" 
several times. The class discussed how such 
news made them feel. The good things they 
share were also discussed: how good to be 
adopted into your own home; how much they 
had all enjoyed the pets in the classroom; how 
good to get out of jail. 

Many children— espf^cially boys— feel that cry- 
ing is bad or they are not sure if it is O.K. to cry. 
A discussion of crying could help cliildren ac- 
cept that sometimes crying is a good thing to 
do, that very grown-up people like parents and 
teachers cry sometimes. 



CONCEPT 7 



Children and adults need to become aware of the mental health and physical health resources in 
their community. 



Activity 



Comments to Teachers 



Objective: To become familiar with some of 
the individuals and services that are available 
in the community and state by constructing a 
scrapbook. 

Materials Needed: Paper— approximately 12" x 
24* ; telephone directory. 

Procedure; Pre-activity Discussion: Ask class 
what kind of people and places give help to 
people with problems* Make a list on the chalk- 
board 



People 

Dentist 
Doctor 
Nurse 

Psychologist 
Social Worker 
Psychiatrist 

Homebound Instructor 
Guidance Counselor 
Aide 

Rescue Squad 



Places 

Hospital 
Clinic 

Child Guidance Clinic 
Developmental Evaluation 

Clinic 
Health Department 
School 



Time Required: Pre-activity discussion: 30 
minutes; activity: approximately one houn 

Encourage a small group to use a community 
service guide or the yellow pages of the tele- 
phone directory. 

Children from neighborhoods with limited re- 
sources may not be familiar with many of the 
specific terms here. The teacher should use as 
many of the terms as the child is familiar with 
and introduce as many new ones as the child 
might be able to become familiar with. 

Filmstrips or films of community helpers may 
be used. Field trips may be used if transporta- 
tion and supervision are available. A few help- 
ing persons could be invited individually to 
come to class to tell about their work. 



Discuss what these people and places do. Ask 
students to give examples from their own ex- 
periences. 

Procedure: Activity* Assign one "name * or one 
* place' to each student. The class may be 
divided into small groups of two to three stu- 
dents. 
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Activity (continued) 



Comtiiciits to Teachers 



Role-playing may be used to give children a 
chance to guess "who is being acted," and a 
small group could role-play a scene with a 
"helping person." Questions can be directed to 
the role-players. Role-players can only answer 
"yes" or "no." The class can guess who is this 
person (what do we call him). 



Ask each student or group to draw a picture of 
the person or place they were assigned. 

When the pictures are completed, a statement 
should be made relating to each picture. 

The pictures should be stapled together (scrap- 
book style) and a title given, such as "Help 
Comes From Many People— Know Where To 
Co." 



Teachers may have to write this for the students 
who have difficulty expressing themselves. 

In the Physical Health section of this book, 
Concept 5 gives ways to teach children how to 
reach emergency help. This may be used or 
reviewed at this time. 
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CONCEPT 8 

Happiness and a good life are related to progressive growth and development in physical and 
mental health. 



ActTvity 



Comments to Teachers 



Objective: To understand the interrelationship 
of physical, social, and sexual development and 
a well-balanced life. 

Materials Needed: Five pieces of colored con- 
struction paper; magazines; drawing paper; 
felt-tipped markers; crayons; chart paper. 

Procedure: Divide the class into five groups. 
Ask members of the class to indicate which of 
them have brothers and sisters, ages one 
through six. List these on a chart. Request in- 
formation on the students who have brothers 
and sisters, ages six through twelve; twelve 
through eighteen; and eighteen through 
twenty-four. Also, ask if anyone has a mother 
or other family member who is currently ex- 
pecting a baby. 

Eliminate duplicate names from the chart and 
attempt to make the five groups as even as pos- 
sible. Assign any children who had not been 
previously listed. 

Begin a bulletin board display with the circle 
divided into the colors as indicated on die 
sample bulletin board. (See page 66.) 

Discuss the general idea of the life cycle. The 
red area is the nine months of life in which the 
baby grows from a sperm and egg to the time 
when he is born and lives without the total 
protection of his mother's body. 



Time Required: 15 to 20 minutes per day for a 
week. 



Expecting 
a New 
Baby. ' 




Brothers and Sisters 
Ages 




Birth-6 


6-12 


12-18 18-24 


Jane 


Robin 
Ron 


Bill 
Liz 


Denise Mike 
Markie Beth 



If groups are completely out of balance, ask 
some children to change groups. 



Some teachers have correlated this concept 
with social studies and health units. 



Consider showing films and filmstrips as a re- 
lated learning activity. 



The yellow area covers the period from birth to 
age six or the time when the child starts first 
grade. The green area indicates the period of 
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Activity (continuetl) 



Coinments to Teachers 



time that the child attends elementary school 
and before he enters his teenage years. The blue 
area represents ages twelve through eighteen 
when children develop sexual maturity, and 
boys and girls become more interested in each 
other. The piuple area completes the circle, 
and this represents the time from eighteen 
through twenty-four when many boys and girls 
make a decision to marry and the life cycle be- 
gins again as they bring a new child into the 
world. 

Each of the groups should work with a teacher 
or resource person on developing ideas and 
finding pictures and labels to demonstrate those 
ideiis. The teacher may rotate among several 
groups. 

It is suggested that each group work together 
on the project over a period of time. This will 
enable individuals to request ideas from family 
members regarding growth and development 
during a specific period of time. 



Pictures may be located and cut out of maga- 
zines, while illustrations may be made from 
personal experiences. Photographs or pictures 
from books, filmstrips, or other resource mater- 
ials may be copied and used in the display. 
Some labels are given in the illustration to indi- 
cate the general direction in which the activity 
is expected to evolve. 

Resource Materials: The book, Hotv Babies Are 
Made, by Andrew C. Andry and Steven Schepp 
has been helpful to some teachers. 



o 
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People grow in 



^ n ffl ^" 

1 



Bodv 



HAPPINESS AND THE GOOD LIFE 

and AW and and 



Mind 



Feeling 



Relationships 



a man and a woman choose to 
start a family 



find someone thi 
want to spend 1 
life with 

date 



22 



purple 



si)orts, clubs 



24 



babv conceived 



babv 



prepii 



J^ab\ 



year 



get a job 




1 


some 
complete 
college degree — ^ 


^ 20 




, yellow 
3 


know more 






5 


about people they 
like to be with ^ 


yeiu* 
18 




yeiir 
6 


move from home ^ 
for some 






green 


get through^^^^^^ 

school 


i 16 




8 



early ciU*e 

*> 

mother or mother 
substitute 



kindergarten or 
^ nursery 



g^i^g school 

^ friends 
^ learning to read 




^developing interests 




junior high 



\ 

^clubs, teams, activities 



4-11 
Scouts 



sexual 
maturity 
for some 



CONCEPT 1 

Understanding language and the ability to recall language are necessary for normal development. 



Activity 



Objective: To gain or improve the abihty to 
listen carefiillv, remember, aau rccill verbal 
instructions. 



Activity No. 1 



Comments to Teachers 



Procedure: Listen and Do. Tell the child he will 
be asked to do several things, and it will be 
important for him to remember what to do and 
what sequence to do it in. Some examples might 
include, "Ben, go shut the door, jump over the 
book on the floor, and sit under this table." 
Another time the directions might be ones 
which could be followed in one position, such 
as "Touch your nose, clap your hands, close 
vour eves." 

Start with one-step instructions for children 
who have difficulty attending and following 
instructions. When they are successftd at this 
level, progress to two-step, then three-step, in- 
structions. Reward each success. 

Increase the complexity of the instructions as 
the group develops additional skill. 



Time Required: 10 minutes per day for five to 
ten days. 

Participants: Small groups of six to eight chil- 
dren. Select those children to participate who 
have difficulty paying attention to group in- 
structions or children who are distracted by 
other activities in the classroom. 

If you divide the small grcap into two teams 
and give points for following directions accur- 
ately, you might add interest and motivation 
for students participating in the activity. 

Keep anecdotal records on the children who 
are selected to participate in the activity, the 
number of directions they can follow, and the 
complexity of the instructions. For example: 
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Name: Ben 

Problem: Following directions. 

Remedial Activity: "Listen and Do"; "Simon Says." 

Evaluation: 

9/27 Follows one simple direction only on a 
one-to-one biisis* Easily distracted. Plan to 
do this ten mitiiites each day, thre^ times 
a week. 

10/15 Plays "Simon Says** with four to six others. 
Seems to he listening to instructions rather 
than following what the others do. 

11/30 Follows two-step instructions in small 
group of four to six students. 



Activity No. 2 



Comments to Teachers 



Procedure: Simon Says. Tell the group that 
"Simon Says" is a game in which listening, 
thinking, and following directions are very 
important. 

When they hear the words "Simon Says," they 
are to listen and do what Simon says to do. 
When they hear directions without the words 
"Simon Says," no student activity should take 
place. 

N'ary the degree of difficulty depending on the 
age and the ability of the student. Provide 
enough success experiences for the child to be 
motivated to want to participate. 

If the child does not appear to listen and copies 
the motions of another student, find a time to 
play the game with him on a one-to-one basis 
until he has the necessary skills and/or confi- 
dence to play the game with other students. 

In the original version of the game, the child 
that acts when the term "Simon Says" is not 
given is eliminated and the directions are given 
at a more rapid rate until one person remains. 
This should not necessarily be done when the 
game is used as a developmental activity. Em- 
phasis is placed on ability to listen, think, and 
follow directions and praise is substituted for 
criticism and elimination of the least capable. 

When students demonstrate skills in these areas, 
they should be given an opportunity to play the 
competitive version of the game. 



Time Required: 10 minutes per day. 

Participants: Good activity for one child, small 
group, or total class. 

Vary the instructions. For example, easy direc- 
tions might include: 

Simon Says: Touch your shoes. 

Simon Says: Jump. 

Simon Says: Arms over your head. 

Simon Says: Whistle once. 
Squat down. 

More difficult examples might include: 

Simon Says: Put your right hand on your left shoe. 
Simon Says: Turn around and hop five times. 
Simon Says: Shake hands with the person on your 
left. 

Reach around your legs and touch your knee. 

The teacher mav ask a child to be Simon and 
give commands. Children may take turns being 
Simon. 

The teacher can ask her children to work to- 
gether in teams of two to form a letter of the 
alphabet with their bodies. The teacher assigns 
a letter to each team. Each team can demon- 
strate to the other class members how to make 
its particular letter. 
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Aelivify (continued) 



emoluments lo Teachers 



Evaluation: Copy the following list of skills. 
Check off' each skill as the stiulont demonstrates 
competence. The numbers relate to the activity. 

1, Follows one direction accurately (3 out of 3 times). 

1. Follows two directions accurately and in secjuence 
(3 out of 3 times). 

1. Follows tinee directions accurately and in se- 
(juence (3 out of 3 times). 

2. Follows directions accurately in "Simon Says" (4 
. 5 times). 

^ Resource Materials: llamlhook oj Pupil Expci i- 

cnccs; publislied by Tulsa, Oklahoma, Public 
Schools, provided for children with learning 
problems. 




CONCEPT 2 



The production of language wliich can be understood by both adults and peers is an important 
developmental sldll. 



Aelivily 



Objective: To help the child speak nioreeleai ly. 



Aclivity No. 1 

Procedure: Finger Plays and Choral Speaking. 

Select a short and simple verse. If a finger play 
is chosen, the attention given to the accompan)- 
ing hand motions may decrease the self-con- 
sciousness relating to the production of lan- 
guage. After the student has learned the verse, 
it can he repeated with the entire group, a small 
group, or by the student who needs additional 
practice. 

Familiar niuser)' rhymes and poems are also 
good choices for a student who needs practice 
in speaking. 

Choral speaking selections can he especially 
useful since they routinely divide a poem into 
various parts. The student has the security of 
knowing his words or his part and can concen- 
trate on expressing himself in a way that would 
be difticult in sp)ntaneous speech.- 



Ac'livily !No. 2 



Procedure: Dramatic Play. Acting out familiar 
stories is a well-known language arts activity 
that provides an opportunity for participants to 
express themselses, using the story and the 
roles as a substitute for spontanwus speech. 



ComiiK'nls to TeaeluTH 

Time Required: 10 minutes per day. 

Participants: Children in class who have lags 
or deviations in the area of language develop- 
ment, specifically in spontaneous, e,xprcs.sive 
speech. 

By participating in group speaking, the student 
may gain additional confidence. N'ary the num- 
ber of participants until the student is comfort- 
able and capable of "solo" work. 



(ilommeiitM lo Teachers 



Time Required: 15 to 20 minutes. 

Participants: All class members may join group 
having difficulty in speech production. 
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Activity No. 2 (continued) 



Coiiiiiieiits to Teachers 



Assign an inhibited child a role with a limited 
speaking part. Practice "thinking through" the 
part with the child if he is unable to spontane- 
ously create his speaking role. As he becomes 
less dependent and more self-confident, he 
should be assigned parts with additional oppor- 
tunities to speak. 



It would be helpful to keep an anecdotal record 
of the student's participation iiJj he develops 
skills in this area of language production. 

Children may act out plays by use of finger 
or hand puppets. Each child speaks for the 
character or animal he is acting out. 

Evaluation: Copy the following list of skills. 
Check olfeach skill as the student demonstrates 
competence. The numbers relate to the activity. 

1. Participates in group reading. 

1. Repeats reading selection alone. 

2. Speaks sjjontaneoiisly in dramatic presentations. 
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CONCEPT 3 

The ability to express ideas through language is an essential part of development. 



Aelivily 



Objective: To increase the amount of speech 
the child uses, 



Aelivily No* 1 



Procedure: Parallel Speech. Describe in simple 
terms the things that the child is doing as he 
does them. For example, "You are looking at 
the big book. I think you would like to take it 
and look at the pictures." 

Work with the child on a one-to-one basis as he 
participates in an activity. Set a ten minute time 
limit and try to center specific attention on the 
child as statements are made concerning his 
actions, his behavior, and things he may be 
feeling. 

Ask the child to tell vou "in words" what he is 
doing. Pretend you cannot see him and you 
have to depend on his words to tell you. 

A variation of this activity would be to have 
one child describe what another child is doing, 
as though no one else could see the other child. 



Aelivily No. 2 



Procedure: Mountain Top Talking: Ask two 

students to stand on chairs on op|X)site sides of 
the room and pretend they are on mountain 
tops and want to talk to one another. 



Coiiiiiienl8 lo Teachers 



T'^ia^ Required: 10 minutes each day, 

Participants: Children who do not express 
themselves freely through language. 

Non-verbal children do not speak for a variety 
of reasons. These include developmental lags, 
emotional problems, brain damage, or mental 
retardation. One specific cause is related to the 
lack of a good '^modef for language develop- 
ment and could be considered a form of 
environmental deprivation. 

Their response to the activity will be related to 
the causal factors. It is generally a good practice 
to request help for diagnostic puqDOses; how- 
ever, this activity can be practiced each day 
over a two week period. 



CiOinnieiilH lo Teadiers 



Time Required: 10 to 15 minutes. 

Participants: Small groups of six to eight stu- 
dents working in pairs. (Jive each pair approxi- 
mately two minutes. 
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Activity Not 2 (continued) 



Comment!^ to Teachers 



To add variety to the activity, make a mega- 
phone with a piece of paper rolled up and 
taped* 



It may he necessary to make suggestions to 
start conversation. 



Activity INo> 3 



Comments^ to Teachers 



Procedure: Say Something Came. The purpose 
of this game is to increase the child's ability to 
communicate with others. There are several 
variations of the game. Each is described 
brieflv. 



Time Required: 10 to 15 minutes per day. 



a. Tell the class, "1 am going to say something 
about someone in this room, and I want you 
to tell me who it is." Describe the student 
with one or more statements. For example: 
*TIe is wearing a red shirt" or ''She is a new 
friend from another school." 

b. The teacher might include people who are 
well-known to the students but who are not 
in the classroom. For example: "A girl who 
is absent today." 

c. The same kind of guessing game can be 
played with reference to things or places 
instead of people. For example: "Something 
we slide on when the snow comes" or "A 
place we walked to when the leaves were 
coming down in the fall." 

d Another variation occurs when the teacher 
says, '^Ydwe, what can you tell us about 
Michaefs shirt?" or "Ron, tell us about the 
story we had today.'' 



As students improve at the game, the teacher 
can move to something more abstract like, "Tell 
us something about bears" or "Tell me about 
something you like to eat/* She may ask for 
descriptions of opiniv^ns or memories. 
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Activity No> 4 



Comments to Teachers 



Procedure; Show and Tell. Students can be 
encouraged to bring to school things they en- 
joy playing with* 

They can describe their favorite possessions to 
their classmates. 

Community activities, special events, or trips 
are good opportunities for students to describe 
their experiences. A teacher may have to ask 
specific questions to help the child begin to 
verbalize. 



Time Required: 10 to 15 minutes a day for a 
concentrated period (two to three weeks) or 
weekly. 

For children who need practice such as this, 
tell parents to try to send something to school 
each week on a special day so that children 
with specific problems will have the oppor- 
tunity to speak. 

Evaluation: Copy the following list of skills* 
Jheck off each skill as the student demon- 
strates competence. The numbers relate to the 
activity. 

L Appears to understand language. 
2. Repeats words or phrases. 
4. Describes an object accurately. 
4. Describes experiences. 

Articulation problems: (Note any difficulties.) 
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CONCEPT 4 

Time orientation and the ability to tell time are cognitive developmental skills. 



Activity 



Comments to Teachers 



Objectives To become oriented to the concept 
of time and to place activities in a time-related 
perspective. (Activity is prepared for seven- and 
eight-year-olds.) 

Materials Needed: 31 pieces of cardboard, ap- 
proximately 12 inches square (shirt cardboard 
would be appropriate), felt-tipped pens. 

Procedure: Pre-activity Planning. Using formal 
questions, deteniiine which of the following 
skills the student has mastered. 



Time Required: Informal diagnosis in an open- 
ended period. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13, 
14. 
15. 
16, 
17. 
18. 



Names the davs of the week. 

Knows concept "todav" and names today. 

Knows concept 'tomorrow" and names tomorrow. 

Knows concept Vesterday" and names yesterday. 

Knows number of days in a week. 

Knows names of the months. 

Knows number of months in a year. 

Knows name of current montti. 

Knows concept of ' next month" and names month. 

Knows concept of "last month" and names month. 

Knows nan.es of seasons. 

Knows name of the year. 

Tells time on the hour. 

Tells time on the half-hour. 

Tells time on the quarter-hour. 

Tells time using minutes. 

Knows number of hours in a day. 

Knows mimber of minutes in lui hour. 



List the names of tlie students on the left side 
of the paper and number referring to the skills 
on the right. As mastery in a skill is learned, 
the number should be noted in the correct 
column. For example: 



Skill No. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


B 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


Jane 


1 






4 






























John 


1 


2 


3 




5 




























Beth 






3 






6 




8 


9 






12 


13 












I Mike 




2 






5 










10 


11 








15 









Procedure: Activity. Organize small group ses- 
sions to learn the concepts. Group students 
according to the concept that they have not 
previously learned. 

Make three sets of time-related cards. 

1. 7 cards with names of the days of the week. 

2. 12 cards with names of the months of the year. 

3. 12 cards with the hours of the clock. 
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Teachers may wish to refer to the math text- 
books or reference hooks used in first, second, 
and third grades for "pecitiic les.son plans on 
teaching time concepts or for ideas for addi- 
tional activities. 



Activity (continued) 



Discuss each set separately. If advisable, several 
sets of the same time-related cards could be 
made. Children can use sets like flashcards for 
recognition or for time order. 

Have several students decorate cards appro- 
priately. For example; 

1. Days of the week. 

Saturday and Sunda\'— yellow border (for the week- 
end). 

W ednesdav— musical notes (for the day the class 
has music). 

Thursday— biisketball goals (for the day the class 
uses the gvan). 

2. Months of the year. 

Decorate the border with a different color for each 
season. 

Fall: September, October, November 

Winter: December, January, Februar\* 
Spring: March, April, May 
Summer: June, July, August 

As children relate the names of the months to 
special occasions, have small illustrations drawn 
on the cards. 

Birthdays— names and candles on the appropriate 

cards. 
Holidays 

Place each set of cards in a circle. Have children 
step from card to card as teacher or another 
pupil gis es instructions. For example: 

1. Start on tomorrow, Go to Saturday. How many 
days is that? 

2. Start on the month that we celebrate Halloween. 
Go to Christmas. How many months is that? 

3. Start on the hour that we call noon. Go to the hour 
you have supper. How many hours is ^hat? 

Ask the children to explain what they have 
done if there are differences of opinions as to 
supper hours, etc. 




CONCEPT 5 



Identifying and naming body parts is a cognitive sldll which is learned through practice and 
repetition. 



Activity 



Objective: To learn the names of body parts. 



Activity No. 1 



ComiiK'iits to Ti'uchcrs 



Procedure: Ask the children to stand in a line 
or a semi-circle. Say: 

"Poiiit to your eyt*s.'* 
"Point to your ears. " 

Start with the more familiar terms and follow 
with less known words such as ankle, knee, 
wrist, etc. 

If children btcome bored, vary the instructions 
such iis: 

"Wiggle your tingers" 

"W alk your fingers up your lu-ni." 



Time Required: 10 minutes per day. 

Participants: Students who are unable to name 
body parts because of language problems, cog- 
nitive difficulties, or other associated develop- 
mental deviations. Activitv could be conducted 
for individual children or small groups of six to 
eight participants. 

A variation of Activities No. 1 and Xo. 2: The 
teacher says, "This is a nose," and jxjints to her 
nose. The children repeat her words and ac- 
tions. But if the teacher says, "This is a foot," 
and points to her kn;?e, the children are to 
remain absolutely still. The teacher may pre- 
sent this as a game to the group to see if she can 
catch or "trick" them. .\lso, the game may be 
varied by using "Simon Says" before some 
directions. 



Activitv No. 2 



Comments to Teuchcrn 



Procedure: The teacher points to a bod\' part 
and sa\ s, "What is this called?" 

Students volunteer to name the lx)dv part or 
take turns in sequential order. 

If a "body part" model is available, it would be 
helpful to use parts from a model to illustrate. 
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Time Required: 10 minutes per day. 

Ac tiN'ity No. 2 participants nni.st ha\ e mastered 
skills in Acti\ itv No. 1. 

Introduce a few new words each session. C>hil- 
dren will enjoy the game more if die group 
leader stops the game while die students are 
still enjoying it. .Another time to play the game 
can be planned or scheduled. 



Activity No. 3 



Coiiiments to Teachers 



Procedure: The teacher points to location of 
internal body parts such as heart, lungs, spinal 
cord, kidney, etc., and identifies them by name* 

Follow this by asking the student to identify 
the general location of the body part when the 
name is given. 

The teacher would ask the student to give the 
correct name after another child points to a 
specific organ in the body. 

A variation of this activity would be to have the 
students draw the various organs and then play 
"Pin the Organ on the Student" (with tape, of 
course) until one child is covered with paper 
organs* 

Another variation may be to draw a giant out- 
line of the human body on paper which may be 
hung on the wall. Names of parts may be writ- 
ten on body with arrow to location. The names 
may be printed on flashcards and children can 
practice naming and spelling body parts. 

A game can be played as part of this activity. 
Children form a circle with a leader and sing a 
song to the tune of "This is the way we brush 
our teeth.** Song may go "This is the way 1 bend 
my knees; swing my arm; etc." Children can 
start at top of head and go down. 



Time Required; 15 minutes for each variation 
of activity. 

Activity No. 3 participants must have mastered 
skills in Activities No. 1 and No. 2. This activity 
is more abstract than previous activities. 

The teacher should be prepared to answer 
questions related to the function of these organs 
if questions are asked. If the answer is not 
knoxVii, the teacher should indicate that the 
answer can be located and work with the 
student or the group in seeking the appropriate 
information. 

Evaluation: Make a list of the body parts that 
the students should be able to master. 

Place a check next to the word when the child 
can point to the body part as it is named. 

Place a plus next to the word when the student 
can say the word after the body part is [winted 
out. 
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CONCEPT 6 



Skill in counting and understanding the relationship between the numerals one through ten is 
important in cognitive development. 

Activity 



Objective: To dexelop skill in working with 
number concepts. (This acti\'it)' is designed for 
five- and six-year-olds.) 



Activity No. 1 



Time Required: 15 to 20 minutes per day; num- 
ber of days depends on the skill of the indi- 
vidual. 



Coiiiiiiciits to Tcaclicrs 



Materials Needed: 11 cardboard squares— ap- 
proximately 12 inches; felt-tipped marker. 

Procedure: Learning to Count. Place numerals 
1 through 10 and zero on the 11 cardboard 
squares. Arrange them in sequential order on 
the floor. 

Start at zero. Ask children to count together as 
one child walks or jumps on the numerals. 

Start at zero. Say, "I would like to hear you 
count as you walk or jump on the numerals." 

Start at 10. Say, "Count backwards as you step 
toward zero." 
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This can be conducted as an individual or small 
group activity. It is also a good activity for 
students to use in their free time. Check that 
the student is competent in counting, or that 
another student is available to help the student 
who is developing competence in the skill. 

A variation of this activity would be to play the 
game on the order of hopscotch. The squares 
may be drawn on the floor with chalk which 
may be wiped off after the activity. 



Activity I\o. 2 



CoiiiiiK'iits to IVaelK'rs 



Procedure: Relating Numerals to Each Other. 

Ask the child to start on a specific numeral. Tell 
him to go to another numeral. Ask how many 
steps or hops he moves. 

For students who would enjoy an intellectual 
challenge, add another step. For example: 
"Start on four, do three steps forward on,inim- 
ber line and four steps backward on number 
line. Where will you stop?" 
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A student ma)' write down or make a record of 
his activities. For example; "2 steps and 2 more 
steps equals 4 steps from zen)." Notations can 
be taught as a way to record die acti\'it\'. 

\ group of students could count out straws or 
tokens or peas or any objects and place the 
muuber of objects on the numeral cards. This 
is a way of telling how many. If this counting of 
objects is done in succession (1 object on card 
1; 2 objects on card 2; 3 objects on card 3), a 
child can de\ elop a sense of order. 



Aclivity No* 2 (continued) 



Comiiioiits to Teachers 



The teacher or a child can write a record of 
the activity on the chalkboard. The child may 
need help with notations. He can write the 
record in a way he understands. Another child 
may state it in his way. The teacher may show 
a standard notation for a record. 



Activity No. 3 



Procedure: Relating Numerals to Each Other 
Abstractly. Ask the child to answer each ques- 
tion by thinking rather than walking through 
the numerals. 

Say "Close your eyes. Pretend that you start on 
the numeral three. You jump to eight. Flow 
many steps would you have taken?" 

Say, "Pretend that you started on two, then 
went two steps forward and four steps back- 
ward. Where would you be?'' 



Coiiiiiimt8 to Teachers 



When errors are made, ask the child to repeat 
the instructions. If he repeats the correct in- 
structions, ask him to "step it out." Under these 
conditions, it is not difficult to detemiine where 
errors occur. 

Each example indicates r Jifferent cognitive 
development. 

Evaluation: Copy the following list of skills. 
Check off each skill as the student demonstrates 
competence. The numbers relate to the activity. 

1. Counts to 10 forward with no errors. 

L Counts to 10 backwards with no errors. 

2. Mo\'es forward correctly with instruction (3 out of 
3 times). 

2. Moves backward correctly with instruction (3 out 
of 3 times). 

3. Relates numbers abstractly (4 out of 5 times). 
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CONCEPT 7 

Left and right orientation is important for perceptual-motor development. 



Activity No. 1 



Comments to Tfacliers 



Objective} To distinguish het\veen left and 
right. 

Materials Needed: 9" x 12" drawing paper, 
crayons, pencil. 

Procedure: Learning Left. Give each child a 
piece of paper. Ask him to write his name on the 
top right hand corner; then ask him to trace 
around his left hand. Since most students are 
right-handed, this will be ix)ssible for them to 
achieve. Left-handed students or those with 
e.xtremely poor fine-motor skills will need help 
tracing around the outline of their left hands. 

Write "left" on the hand. 

Ask each student to color within the outline of 
his hand. 

Place some type of mark or identification on the 
top left corner of each student's desk. 

Procedure: Learning Right. Greet students each 
morning tor a week with a handshake. Acknowl- 
edge the use of the right hand for this purpose. 

Repeat the Pledge of Allegiance to the flag for 
several days. Remind the class or six?cific pupils 
that the right hand is the one used for the 
activitv. 



Time Required: 10 minutes per day. 

Participants: Students who are unable to con- 
sistently distinguish between left and right, 
form letters backwards in writing, or attempt to 
read from the right to left. 



This will "cue" him to the left and he will check 
for the mark before he begins writing or read- 
ing. 

Correct the child when the wrong hand is used. 
Learning right and left is a skill generally mas- 
tered through repetition and drill, and immedi- 
ate a)rrection is necessarv. 



Practice walking in the halls on the right hand* 
side. 
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Aclivily No. 2 



Coiiiiiienis lo Teachers 



Objective: To practice and drill left-right dis- 
cr.aiination. 

Procedure: Fliiy the game "Simon Says," using 
terms relating to left and right directions and 
body parts. For example: 

"Put your right hand on your right shoe." 
"Swing your left hand in a circle in front of vou." 

"Looby Loo" is an appropriate activity song 
that can be used to reinforce left-right discrimi- 
nation. 



Time Required: 10 minutes per day. 

Activity No. 2 participants must have mastered 
skills in Activity No. 1. 

Evaluation: The numbers relate to the activity. 

it 

1. Names left (3 out of 3 times). 
L Names right (3 out of 3 times)* 

1. C:onsistentl\ uses right hand for shaking hands 
and Fledge of Allegiance. 

2. L ses correct hands, arms, legs, and feet in activ- 
ity games. 

Resource Materials: The song, "Looby Loo," 
is found in Games and Rhythm for Children, 
written by Frank II Geri, published by Pren- 
tice-Ilall, 1967. 
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CONCEPT 8 

Large muscle coordination is important in the development of perceptual-motor skills. 



Activity 



Objective: To develop muscular coordination 
through games which emphasize perceptual- 
motor skills. 



Time Required: 15 to 20 minutes. 



Activity No. 1 



(lommcnts to 'IVachers 



Materials Needed: Two 6-foot jump ropes. 

Procedure: Crossing the River. Place two ropes 
on the floor or ground. Begin with the ropes in 
parallel position approximately 12" apart. Allow 
the group to line up single file, then run, one at 
a time, until each reaches the rope "shore line." 
The child then leaps or jumps over the two 
ropes and lands on the "other side of the river." 

If a child's foot falls short of clearing the second 
rope, he has "fallen into the river" and must sit 
down until his "shoes are dr\'." 

Increase the distance between the two ropes 
after each child has had an opportunit)' to jump 
the given distance. 

The last child to be eliminated is the winner, 
and the game can be played again. 



Activity No. 2 



(^omiiK'nts to Teachers 



Materials Needed: Ten beanbags, two con- A wastebasket or box may be used as a con- 
tainers, tainer. 

Procedure: Beanbag Toss. Divide the group If beanbags are not available, chalkboard cras- 

into two teams and ask each team to line up in ers can be used. 
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Aclivity No. 2 (continueil) 



Coitiinent8 to Teachers 



single file* The lines should be about four feet 
apart* 

Place a chalk line or piece of tape on the floor 
to indicate the area where the toss takes place* 

Place two containers approximately four feet in 
front of the chalk line or tape* Give each par- 
ticipant five turns to toss the heanbag into the 
containers* 

One or more scorekeepers should be assigned 
to keep score* 



Evaluation: Encourage each child to partici- 
pate until he is able to toss in three out of five 
beanbags at a distance of four feet* 
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